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POEMS By BORIS PASTERNAK 


Translated by Eugene M. Kayden 


Here are the best poems of Boris Pasternak, Nobel Prize-winning author of 
"Doctor Zhivago"—the first collection in English that represents the entire 
scope of his work. Pasternak himself, congratulating the translator "for your 
excellent achievements," sent him the manuscript of his unpublished poem, 
"The Passing Storm," included in this volume. 


Marc Slonim, N. Y. Times Book Review: "Tangible evidence of Pasternak's origi- 
nality as a poet. Until now those who could not read him in Russian and had to 
rely on a few specimens scattered in anthologies had to accept his greatness 
on faith. . . . Mr. Kayden's versions have a distinction and a simplicity that 
are both refreshing and captivating. . . ." 


Time: "Pasternak's ‘Poems’ is a significant literary event. . . . In this faithfully 
wrought translation . . . more than a glint of Pasternak's poetic genius filters 
through; whole stanzas blaze with life and passion. . . . The volume suggests 
why critics rank him with such movers and shapers of modern verse as Rilke, 
Valéry, Eliot and Yeats." 


Paul Engle, Chicago Sunday Tribune: “An important book for all who have a 
concern for the survival of the poetic mind in a most malevolent century." 


LIST PRICE: $3.95 











PRETEXTS By ANDRE GIDE 


Selected, edited and introduced by Justin O’Brien 


One of the handsomest books of the season, this first American edition of 
Gide's critical essays presents 42 of his reflections on literature and morality. 
Here is a fascinating collection of ig criticism, aphorisms and imaginary 
interviews, ranging over the 2,500 years of our culture—from Greek mythology 
and oriental philosophy to Stendhal, Wilde and Proust. 
New York Times Book Review: "The true quintessence of Gide." 
Virginia Kirkus: ''An important book for the litterateur—for anyone interested 
in critical writing: no one can overlook his style, his force, Yis wit and his 
many insights." 
Chicago Sunday Tribune: "A long lifetime of thinking in these pages." 
Hartford Courant: "Gide's classic simplicity in writing, his universality in 
thought, and his accuracy in literary prophecy are unexcelled joy." 

LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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SFREE GIFT BOOKS! 


iddhristmas Subscription 


HERE'S HOW: By giving a friend a one-year subscription to The New Leader 
($6), you can get POEMS by Boris Pasternak or PRETEXTS by André Gide abso- 
lutely FREE. Or, if you want to double up on your Christmas shopping, you can 
give one friend the New Leader subscription and another friend either book—for 
the same $6. In fact, we'll send out as many as six gifts—three New Leader sub- 
scriptions and three copies of the books you choose, at a total cost of $18—if you 
use the form below. (If you want more, use a separate sheet of paper.) The dispo- 
sition of the books is entirely up to you, but The New Leader is available at this 
low rate for new subscribers only: No Renewals. We'll take care of all postage 
and handling, and we'll send attractive Christmas Gift Cards in your name to all 
the ladies and gentlemen you designate to receive The New Leader and/or a 
copy of either book. Our supply of these important books is limited, so act now 


to reserve your copies. There are only a few weeks left till Christmas! 


IMPORTANT: Only this coupon can be used to take advantage of this exceptional offer. 
There will be no subsequent direct mailing. The offer is limited to the United States and 
Canada; renewals are excluded; offer expires midnight, December 31, 1959. 
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BETWEEN ISSUES 


CHRISTMAS BOOK NUMBER: Another Christmas approaches, reviews Isaac Don Levine’s The Mind of an Assassin—the 
and what keeps us from being depressed about the fact that story of the man who murdered Trotsky in Mexico 20 years 
one more year is to be ticked off is the goodies with which ago. i 
the season abounds. One such, which has already given us © Oscar Handlin, professor of American history at Harvard 
pleasure to work on and which we believe will give you University and an authority on American immigrants, wel. 
pleasure to read, is the December 14 issue—our annual comes The Return of H*y*m*a*n* K*a*p*l*a*n*, the in. 
Christmas Book Number. migrant par excellence originally created by Leonard Q. Ros 

_Since the Christmas-New Year week pretty much coin- (also known as Leo Rosten). 

cides with the climax of baseball’s Hot Stove season (which @ In a bow to a British cousin’s special literary number, 

is what makes winter bearable), we’ve tried to maintain Robert Gorham Davis, professor of English at Columbia 
the spirit of both seasons by putting together a lineup which University, ranges over The American Imagination, an ex. 
would please even Casey Stengel—oops, we mean Walt traordinary recent issue of the London Times Literary Sup. 
Alston. These boys can field and hit, as well as pitch. Here plement. 

. ~ batting order: peers @ Hal Lehrman, who has written widely on Middle East | 

Adolf A. Berle Jr., the distinguished economist and affairs, reviews Middle Eastern Capitalism, a collection of } ¢ 
attorney who served as Assistant Secretary of State in Frank- nine essays by A. J. Meyer. 

. , . “s 

lin D. Roosevelt's second term, casts a reflective eye on the @ Lionel Abel, playwright, critic, student and _ translator 
New Deal in reviewing From the Morgenthau Diaries. This of contemporary French literature, offers an essay based on 

is the first of several volumes by John Morton Blum, based The Art of French Fiction by Martin Turnell, one of this] ® 
on the private papers of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., .FDR’s country’s ablest scholars in this field. a 
ate retary of the Treasury. @ Nona Balakian, editorial staff-member of the New York § g 

For a change of pace, art critic James Johnson Sweeney, Times Book Review, evaluates a portrait of expatriate liter  , 
who, as director of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, ary life in Paris in the Flaming Twenties—Sylvia Beach: 
spends most of his time with modern abstract art, considers Shakespeare and Company. : 
Italy’s Renaissance gem as described by Mary McCarthy in © The life and work of the brightest of those flames ha |" 
The Stones of Florence. recently been exhaustively treated by Richard Ellmann in his § 2 
° Triple-threat Max Eastman, the free-wheeling radical James Joyce. It is reviewed here by Ned Polsky, critic and | R 
individualist who was Leon Trotsky’s friend and translator, editor at St. Martin’s Press. is 
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De Gaulle Government seeks to solve French Community's political-economic problems 

France Woos 
s 

Darkest Africa 


By Thomas Molnar 


T HIS NOVEMBER 10 press con- 
ference, President Charles de 
Gaulle made two important remarks 
concerning the future orientation of 
French policy toward the member 
states of the French Community. He 
acknowledged that the “passion for 
slf-determination . . . is an elemen- 
tary psychological factor . . . which 
moves these peoples.” And he recog- 
nized that the “basis of the contract 
made a year ago between the French 
Republic and the 12 African States 
is... our respect for their free dis- 
posal of themselves.” De Gaulle is 
not the kind of man who throws out 
ideas at random; his words are care- 
fully calculated, and if he expressed 
himself so unambiguously on the 
subject, he meant to re-emphasize— 
in the face of Right-wing criticism of 
his Algerian and African policy— 
the new, contractual relationship that 
ties France to darkest Africa. 
Right-wingers reproach de Gaulle 
and Premier Michel Debré’s Govern- 
ment for (1) being over-indulgent to 
the secessionist African leaders at 
the cost of alienating France’s real 
friends in Africa, and (2) allowing 
some of the new Republics to profit 
by French financial and technical aid 
while they openly flirt with complete 
independence and initiate an eventual 
anti-French orientation. But sober, 
non-ideological business circles have, 
for a number of years, also been 








Tomas Mounar teaches French lit- 
erature at Brooklyn College and is a 
frequent contributor to Commonweal, 
Modern Age and other periodicals. 
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suggesting the desirability of pulling 
out of Black Africa, which, financial- 
ly speaking, is more a liability than 
an asset, Those who argue this way 
point to West German prosperity, 
which is due, in part, to non-involve- 
ment in African or other colonial 
affairs and which, in turn, allows 
German businessmen to maintain in- 
tense trade relations without the 
shadow of political pressure. It is to 
these critics that de Gaulle addressed 
himself when he reasserted that, re- 
gardless of whether France could 
find better use at home for its re- 
sources and capacities, it will con- 
tinue providing assistance to these 
new nations. This, the President said, 
is France’s “human mission, con- 
forming to her native genius.” 

However, the problems that the 
Community faces in these early years 
of its existence do not depend on the 
debates and decisions of Paris alone. 
The whole structure is the fruit of a 
bold idea, born from sudden develop- 
ments and historically tied to the 
quasi-revolution of May 13, 1958. 
This is its essential difference from 
the British Commonwealth: While 
the latter has slowly developed into 
its present loose form of organiza- 
tion, following in its evolution the 
British pattern of local autonomy, 
the French Community is a difficult 
and delicate compromise between the 
French tradition of political cen- 
tralization and the explosive self-af- 
firmation of the African peoples 
which compensates their lack of a 
political tradition by a fierce nation- 
alism. 


The American looks at this na- 
tionalism and desire for independ- 
ence with a sympathetic eye. But he 
tends to forget two things. The first 
is that our own Negro problem re- 
sembles in many respects the prob- 
lems of colonial liquidation by 
France, England, Belgium, et al., and 
we can hardly expect these ex- 
colonial powers to proceed at a 
faster pace than we do in the South, 
or to do so unanimously, without 
domestic misgivings and criticism. 
The second is that the evolution of 
the French Community is compli- 
cated by its internal, structural dif- 
ficulties, its ethnic, linguistic and re- 
ligious differences, the varying de- 
grees of evolution in its member 
states and the existence or lack of 
indigenous leadership. In order to 
evaluate these problems, it is use- 
ful to examine the Community’s 
present condition. 

The Community is composed of the 
following republics, in addition to 
the French Republic itself (which in- 
cludes the Algerian and Saharan De- 
partments, the Overseas Departments 
and the Overseas Territories): Cen- 
tral Africa, the Congo, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Gabon, Upper Volta, 
Malagasy (Madagascar), Mauritania, 
Niger, Senegal, Sudan and Chad. 

These republics are autonomous 
states with the following structural 
ties between them: A high commis- 
sioner represents the President of the 
Community in each. (Foreign policy, 
defense, finances and the policy af- 
fecting strategic raw materials are 
considered common matters and are 





in the hands of the respective French 
ministries.) An Executive Council, 
meeting four times a year (last time 
in Madagascar), groups these minis- 
ters in charge of overall matters and 
the prime ministers of each member 
state. A Senate of 300 seats the dele- 
gates of each state (elected by the 
local parliaments), and a Court of 
Arbitration, consisting of judges and 
professors of law, settles disputes 
arising between them. The Constitu- 
tion allows for changes of status with- 
in the Community, meaning closer or 
more distant relations with it and 
with France, as well as the establish- 
ment of federations within the Com- 
munity, such as the Republic of Mali, 
formed by Sudan and Senegal. 

Not counting Madagascar, the Afri- 
can Republics have a total popu- 
lation of 30 million, divided into 
some 50 ethnic groups which speak 
120 different languages and dialects. 
This extreme sparsity of the popula- 
tion, its religious-ethnic fragmenta- 
tion and the tribal structure of society 
are enormous handicaps to further 
development and slow down large- 
scale works that must be carried out 
over hardly inhabited territories. 
This is the reason that many Negro 
leaders favor the federation of, for 
example, all of West Africa: They 
hope thereby to pool resources in 
raw material and manpower, and, at 
the same time, by offering work in 
parts distant from a native’s village- 
community, to dismantle the au- 
thority of tribal chiefs. Such federa- 
tions, however. face the obstacle of 
racial and religious diversity, as well 
as the reluctance of the more pros- 
perous coastal Republics to tie them- 
selves to the poorer inland nations. 
This was the case when the Sudanese 
and Senegalese founders of Mali 
wanted to include Mauritania, Up- 
per Volta and the Ivory Coast in a 
West African federation. Each of 
them in turn declined, the first two 
because their populations adhere to 
Islam and Christianity respectively 
and refuse union with pagan (ani- 
mist) neighbors, the third because of 
its favorable economic position. 


Such divergences of background 
and interest easily lead to political 
conflicts, expressed through clashes 
of ideologies and personalities. This 
is, to a large extent, a French heri- 
tage: It is amazing to see how the 
customary factors of French political 
life—hero worship, ideological com- 
mitment, fierce party struggle, the 
leftist orientation of labor unions— 
reproduce themselves 
soil and in the behavior of Negro 
leaders and masses. The issues are. 
naturally, local, and derive their 


on African 


present bitterness, at least on the 
surface, from the diverse positions 
that the politicians adopt vis-a-vis the 
French. 

Beyond this problem, however, the 
real contest is for the future supreme 
leadership of the large territories of 
West and Central Africa and their as 
yet politically unformed populations. 
Thus, the Prime Minister of the Ivory 
Coast, Félix Houphouét-Boigny, sup- 
ports those forces inside Mali which 
oppose secession, because an inde- 
pendent Mali would be a strong pole 
of attraction for the smaller states. 
On the other hand, if the policies of 
Modibo Keita, head of the Mali fed- 
eration, tend toward independence, 
this is less a matter of free choice 
than a necessity on his part not to be 
outflanked by the agitation of his 
own cousin, Minister of the Interior 
Madeira Keita, a _ fellow-traveling 
leader of the Party of African Fed- 
eration (PFA) and a political ally 
of Guinea’s President Sekou Touré. 
The labor unions and student or- 
ganizations contribute in no small 
measure to the ideological ferment. 
Their generally Marxist outlook and 
impatience with French apron strings 
strongly influence the orientation of 
their elders, the politicians presently 
in power who, despite their long 
struggle against colonialism, have re- 
mained culturally and sentimentally 
attached to France. 

This sharp difference between the 
outlook and programs of the older 
and younger generations raises the 
question of future leadership and, 
more generally, the question of élites. 





It is evident that these new nation; 
lack a sufficient number of ad. 
quately trained cadres. In fact, the 
crisis of officials, administrator, 
teachers, engineers, etc., is such that 
practically all of their young peopl 
who are now studying at some Wes. 
ern (or Eastern) university have , 
guaranteed job or position waitin 
for them at home. This means that 
no selection is possible yet, and als 
that two or more imported ideologies 
absorbed in foreign lands, will soon 
confront each other within the nar. 
row confines of each new nation, 
The situation is further compli 
cated by the economic hardships the 
African nations face in their fight 
for survival. As their only resources 
consist of raw materials—cotton, cof- 
fee, lumber, tobacco, etc.—their long. 
range plans for industrialization and 
modernization depend on the fluctua. 
tion of world prices, a very unstable 
basis. With the exception of the Ivor 
Coast and Niger, their balance of 
trade is unfavorable. The imperious 
necessity of selling each year’s crop 
—and of attracting foreign invest 
ment and technical assistance—er- 
plains the friendly gestures of a 
Sekou Touré toward the Soviet bloc 
and the Western world at the same 
time. This is also why independence 
remains for the republics of the Com 
munity an ideally desirable goal, but 
one that is likely to be indefinitely 
postponed. The possibility is, of 
course, kept alive and the debate 
around it is emotionally surcharged: 
No leader except the firm and high 
ly skilful Houphouét-Boigny would 
dare openly oppose the ideal of in 
dependence, since it represents ai 
ideological driving force that can be 
harnessed toward great material, oF 
ganizational and moral objectives 
and it may be successfully used to op 
pose Communism. But the responsible 
leaders know that their countrie’ 
poverty and backwardness, on the 
one hand, and their ties today with 
France and tomorrow with the Com 
mon Market, on the other. forbid 
them to nourish dreams about 4 
spectacular and independent “leap 
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forward” on the Chinese pattern, or 
fo use coercive methods for stepped- 
up modernization. 

It follows from all this that France 
is, for the time being at least, an 
indispensable senior partner of the 
sew republics, although its relation- 
ship with them is not likely to re- 
main for long what the September 
1958 referendum established. The 
leaders of Mali, and perhaps others in 
the future, favor a looser type of 
confederation of independent states 
which would take into their own 
hands what are now matters of collec- 
tive decision for the entire Com- 
munity. But these leaders are no less 
realistic than many other statesmen 
the world over, who insist that no 
absolute independence exists in the 
veond half of the 20th century, It 
is preferable, they argue, to remain 
attached to a larger, complex and 
under the safe guarantees of social 
aid economic progress; independence 
thn may be used as a face-saving 
device for populations whose nation- 
il pride is legitimate and should be 
respected, 

What is, then, the role of France 
within the framework of the Com- 
munity, and how is it evolving in 
this second year of the partnership? 
In the last 11 years, credits invested 
by France in the areas covered by 
the Community have totaled $3 bil- 
lion. These credits have been utilized 
to create the essential social, eco- 
tomic and scientific foundations for 
future development, and they are 
likely to be increased in the future. 
Thus, France’s presence would ap- 
pear to be indispensable in the for- 
mative period of the African nations, 
because its assistance cushions the 
inevitable initial hardships. 

The needs of the Community, in 
turn, encourage France to modernize 
more speedily some neglected sectors 
of its own industry and to develop 
new techniques of industrial research 
and engineering. The French realize 
today that in order to keep Black 
Africa attached to themselves and to 
Europe. France must provide, in 
quality and quantity, the kind of 
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technical and organizational assist- 
ance that both the Communist bloc 
and the United States would be happy 
to supply. They are aware, for ex- 
ample, that American industrial de- 
velopment firms possess the experi- 
ence and the personnel required to 
deal with vast areas like the Com- 
munity, and that if France wants to 
compete with them, the high quality 
of French basic research must now 
be combined with new methods of 
application. To achieve this, the co- 
operation of the other European na- 
tions—primarily those of the Com- 
mon Market—will, of course, be es- 
sential, for the day is still far off 
when Africa, with its own industries 
and scientific know-how, may join 
as an equal partner in its own devel- 
opment. 

The Community, however, is more 
than a business association. From the 
French point of view, it is also a 
testing ground of French political 
and cultural ingenuity in creating an 
authentically new form of coexistence 
between nations and races—neither 
the satellite system nor the Common- 
wealth system, and without the ex- 
tremes of total independence or 
apartheid. The French are convinced 
that their “civilizing mission” can 
adapt itself to new situations and can 
invent original solutions. This does 
not mean that hard-headed realists, 
particularly on the Right, would 
agree with looser forms of associa- 
tion than the present one between 
France and the other states of the 
Community. They make no secret of 
their paternalistic attitude, and main- 
tain that the “cultural presence” that 
the Left likes to emphasize is mean- 
ingless and _ precarious without 
France’s political and military pres- 
ence. 

In this respect, the Army’s attitude 
is most interesting. Since the events 
of May-June 1958, Army officers 
from captain to general, from old 
colonial hands to psychological war- 
fare personnel, have elaborated a 
policy of their own that—as events 
have shown—de Gaulle alone is able 
to integrate with Government policy. 


The Army has its own views on the 
evolution of the Community, and 
keeps a watchdog’s eye on those 
sheep that may want to stray from 
the herd, In one sense, the new na- 
tions, in spite of their pride and 
eagerness for signs of independence, 
benefit by the presence of the French 
Army on their territory: For one 
thing, the Army provides them with 
technical and _ organizational as- 
sistance; for another, it saves them 
the expenses of a national army, 
which, in addition, as things go today 
in Africa (and Asia), might give 
rise one day to a military caste that 
could be a dangerous political rival 
for the civilian leaders. 

On the other hand, there are some 
French officers who, encouraged by 
the success of their Algerian counter- 
parts, would like to exert an influence 
on local politics whenever the trend 
seems to them anti-French or tainted 
with Marxism. According to the 
Community’s Constitution, such in- 
terference is clearly outside their 
competence. Yet it is natural that 
they would not relish being passive 
observers of a development which, in 
their judgment, might yet transform 
the Community into a much ijooser 
confederation, and would thus en- 
danger the strategic positions (Dakar, 
Brazzaville) they are supposed to 
hold and defend. 

Thus, the cold fact of the matter 
is that on several basic issues A frican- 
ization contradicts—or, at least, is 
incompatible with—the long-range 
interests of France as an African 
power. Under the impact of a per- 
sonality such as de Gaulle, however, 
the Community may overcome the in- 
ternal contradictions which exist be- 
tween its past and future, its present 
leadership and the new generation. 
Above all, it would be disastrous if 
Africa were left in turmoil and an 
international power vacuum. The 
most desirable alternative is that the 
Community should work out its des- 
tiny in association with France, there- 
by strengthening its members and 
the entire Afro-European _political- 
geographical complex. 











China's aggressiveness and Soviet flexibility point up the need for Western unity 


THREE CHALLENGES 
TO THE WEST 


hina. President Eisenhower’s new 
E hope that a reasonably stable 
settlement of outstanding issues may 
be reached between the United States 
and the Soviet Union does not ex- 
tend to U.S. relations with Com- 
munist China. The official U.S. cri- 
terion for “ending the cold war” is 
the renunciation by both sides of the 
use or threat of force; once that is 
obtained, the ideological conflict may 
be reduced to a harmless form of 
economic competition across stable 
frontiers. Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev and President Eisen- 
hower have agreed on such a re- 
nunciation, but the leaders of Com- 
munist China have not. On the con- 
trary, they have in Khrushchev’s 
presence reaffirmed their right to 
“liberate” Formosa “by one means 
or another.” 

Yet even before this statement 
there had been no hope in Wash- 
ington that the new détente would 
apply to the Far East as well. On 
the one hand, the cold war is to be 
replaced by ordinary great power re- 
lations between the U.S. and the 
USSR. On the other, the power 
conflict between the U.S. and China 
retains all the ideological overtones 
of the most intense phases of the 
cold war. 

If asked why this should be so, 
most Americans will point to the 
great militancy of the Chinese Com- 
munists. Because they are in an 
earlier and more difficult phase of 
their revolution which demands much 
greater sacrifice from their people, 
they are assumed to be far more in 
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need of a threat from outside to 
justify these sacrifices than Russia is 
now. Because their less industrialized 
and more decentralized economy is 
less vulnerable to nuclear war and 
their huge population more likely 
to survive it in numbers adequate 
for a future world power, they are 
supposed to be less afraid of the 
risks involved in the use of force in 
local conflicts. 

Another type of explanation, more 
favored by neutrals, blames U.S. 
policy toward the Chinese Commu- 
nists for maintaining them in this 
mood: the refusal of diplomatic rec- 
ognition after 10 years, the main- 
tenance of Chiang Kai-shek’s coun- 
ter-government under U.S. protection 
on Formosa, and the use of U.S. 
influence to keep Chiang inside, and 
the Chinese Communists outside, the 
United Nations. 

What outsiders often overlook and 
Americans rarely spell out, however, 
is that a decade of non-recognition 
has created special complications 
which by now are difficult to over- 
come, even if the will existed on the 


American side. A transfer of recog. 
nition from Chiang to Mao Tse-tung 
would not now be accepted by the 
latter unless it included the transfer 
of effective control over Formosa. 
The Chinese Communists would not 
be content with a seat in the UN and 
the dropping of Chiang: they would 
demand the handing over of the is. 
land with its population, which has 
prospered under the present dispen- 
sation and shows no desire to join 
the mainland regime. 

So long as the Americans refuse 
this demand, basing themselves on 
good democratic principles as well as 
on their moral obligations to an ally, 
diplomatic recognition of Peking will 
not even succeed in establishing dip- 
lomatic relations; it will merely shift 
the issue of conflict in such a way as 
to place the U.S. in a weaker position 
than before. Without the disguise of 
the legitimacy claim of Chiang, a 
straight territorial conflict would re 
main, and for the Chinese Commun- 
ists this is the real issue even noW. 
They talk less and less about Chiang 
and simply accuse U.S. intervention 
of preventing them from “liberating” 
a part of Chinese territory they claim 
as their own. 

It may be useful to compare the 
Formosa and Berlin situations in this 
respect. On the one hand, Formos 
is militarily defensible in a way i 
which Berlin is not. On the other, the 
Chinese have not offered to let it be 
turned into a “free island,” nor have 
they renounced the use of violence 
for obtaining their aim. Thus, o 
the most acute issue dividing the US. 
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and China, not even the outlines of 
a compromise are visible, while the 
military need for a compromise on 
the U.S. side is much less urgent than 
in the conflict with Russia. 

Yet U.S. policy has to face the fact 
that Communist China and the Soviet 
Union are allies. Its answer so far 
has been to ask Khrushchev, as 
“leader of the Soviet bloc,” to obtain 
from his Chinese comrades a re- 
nunciation of force parallel to his 
own, which would pave the way to 
an end of the cold war in the Far 
East as well. Unless he succeeds in 
this, the U.S. will continue to treat 
the two great Communist powers 
differently, in the hope that this dif- 
ferent treatment will gradually widen 
the tactical differences assumed to 
exist between them. 

In fact, the change in American 
assumptions concerning Soviet pol- 
icy has been accompanied by a flood 
of public speculation about these dif- 
ferences. The wilder forms of that 
speculation, which visualize a 
Khrushchev so frightened of the 
“yellow peril” that he is practically 
forced to come to terms with the 
US., can hardly be shared by the 
US. Administration, which has had 
occasion to observe that Khrushchev 
did not come in the role of suppli- 
cant and offered no concessions of 
substance to win American friend- 
ship. But the evidence for tactical 
differences between the Communist 
allies is more serious, and the hope 
of broadening them may well be one 
of the motives behind the change in 
US. policy. Certainly, the popular 
image of skilful U.S. diplomacy 
weaning the “realistic manager,” 
Khrushchev, away from the “dan- 
gerous fanatic,” Mao, is helping to 
prepare U.S. opinion for possible 
concessions to Russia in Europe. 

But at the same time, U.S. policy 
makers must be uneasily wondering 
about the reverse possibility-—that 
Mao may drag Khrushchev away 
from his “renunciation of force.” 
Even during the talks with Eisen- 
hower. Khrushchev insisted that 
Russia would have to stand by 
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China’s side if international armed 
conflict developed over Formosa; 
and in his Peking speech, while 
warning against the horrors of mod- 
ern war, he repeated the familiar 
Communist distinction between “ag- 
gressive war” and “just, liberating 
war.” A war started by the Chinese 
over Formosa would be a just and 
liberating war, not only in the Chi- 
nese, but also in the Soviet view— 
even though in the latter it might 
well be an inexpedient one. Hence, 
U.S. spokesmen have lost no time 
in reminding Khrushchev of just how 
inexpedient it would be, emphasizing 
that they would hold the leading 
power of the Communist bloc re- 
sponsible for any violent action. 

There are no known indications of 
any immediate Chinese plans for 
military action against Formosa. But 
what little is known about Khrush- 
chev’s visit to Peking certainly does 
not indicate agreement on the tactics 
of “renunciation of force.” The ar- 
ticle published during the Khrush- 
chev visit to Peking by Chinese For- 
eign Minister Chen Yi in /zvestia 
(which reached the West only after 
its subsequent reprinting in Peking, 
because the Moscow censor prevented 
correspondents from cabling _ it 
abroad) made it clear that the Chi- 
nese Communists refuse to believe in 
any significant change in U.S. policy. 
To them, the criterion of “an end 
to the cold war” is the surrender of 
Formosa, just as to Khrushchev it is 
Western acceptance of the perma- 
nence of Soviet rule in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Meanwhile, the area of unresolved 
tactical differences between Moscow 
and Peking may well engulf another 
issue of vital importance for the fu- 
ture of world peace: that of a per- 
manent ban on nuclear tests, en- 
forced by world-wide inspection. As 
differences on this issue between 
Russia and the Western powers had 
been narrowed down so far that 
agreement seemed within reach, the 
failure of Khrushchev even to dis- 
cuss the subject with Eisenhower, and 
his tendency in his speech to the 


UN General Assembly to make ef- 
fective inspection dependent on total 
all-round disarmament were the most 
disappointing part of his U.S. visit. 
But clearly, final Russian agreement 
to nuclear inspection in any form 
must depend on the chances of get- 
ting China to accept such an agree- 
ment, which would permanently bar 
it from making its own nuclear 
bombs, and of getting itself accepted 
as a partner in whatever international 
authority is set up for the purposes. 
Khrushchev’s negative attitude to a 
project which is equally in the in- 
terest of all the nuclear powers sug- 
gests that he sees no chance of win- 
ning that acceptance from Peking at 
this time. The first fruit of widening 
Russo-Chinese tactical differences 
may well be increased Chinese in- 
sistence on exploding as soon as pos- 
sible their own nuclear bombs. 


he Soviet Union. It isnot easy for 
Tire government of a great nation 
to admit to the world, to its own elec- 
torate, or even to itself, that it is 
renouncing long-held policy objec- 
tives because of failure and that it is 
preparing to surrender exposed po- 
sitions out of weakness. The United 
States Administration is not ad- 
mitting it. It has persuaded itself, 
and is seeking to persuade its people 
and its allies, that the chance for a 
new policy aimed at “ending the cold 
war” has come about because of pro- 
found changes in the character and 
dynamics of the Soviet regime in 
Russia. 

Khrushchev’s Russia, so the argu- 
ment runs, is not only far more mod- 
ern technically and far stronger mili- 
tarily than Stalin’s Russia ever was; 
it is animated by a different spirit. 
It has renounced mass terrorism and 
given its subjects a new deal. The 
former inmates of the labor camps, 
the collective farmers who used to 
vegetate on the edge of starvation, 
the workers who once had to be tied 
to their factories by police regula- 
tions, are beginning to taste the first 
fruits of their labors and work better 
in the expectation of further improve- 





ment. The leaders who have shaken 
this great country out of the rut of 
Stalinist stagnation have proved by 
this that they are practical-minded 
men, capable of looking at the facts of 
social life without ideological blink- 
ers; and they will henceforth be in- 
creasingly under the pressure of the 
modern, educated society they have 
created to fulfill the expectations they 
have aroused. 

That society needs peace, and its 
leaders know it; hence it is plausible 
that they mean what they say when 
they speak of peaceful competition. 
Of course, they are proud and sus- 
picious and have been reared in a 
doctrine of uncompromising hostility 
to the non-Communist world, and 
there may be many difficulties ahead 
in the attempt to agree with them 
on a stable division of the world. 
But given the right mixture of pa- 
tience and firmness, it should be pos- 
sible gradually to educate them to 
its final acceptance. 

That line of argument has not, 
of course, been invented by the 
American Administration; it has 
long been heard from many _ per- 
suasive writers in European, and par- 
ticularly in British, discussions of 
Soviet developments. So far as the 
profound changes in the living con- 
ditions of the Russian people are 
concerned, the argument rests on an 
indisputable basis of fact. But in 
this writer’s opinion, it suffers from 
a fatal flaw in assuming that the im- 
provement in the material and cul- 
tural standards, and in the personal 
security of the average Soviet citizen, 
makes him an effective force in in- 
fluencing the policies of the Com- 
munist regime—any more than the 
high material and cultural level of 
the average citizen of the Third 
Reich made him an effective force in 
influencing the policies of the Nazi 
party. 

For the one thing that has not 
changed at all in Russia is the com- 
plete monopoly of political power 
exercised by the Communist party, 
resting on its monopoly of informa- 
tion and organization. Khrushchev’s 
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rise to his present undisputed leader- 
ship was due to his control of the 
Party machine, and depends on it; 
and the Party’s cohesion, in turn, 
depends on its ideology. The Soviet 
Communist party, in contrast to the 
Nazis, has never wanted world war, 
and its ideology does not regard 
such a holocaust as inevitable; but 
it insists on its fundamental, un- 
bridgeable conflict with all non- 
Communist states, and on the need 
to struggle incessantly against them 
until they have become subject to 
the same kind of dictatorship. 

Because this ideology is not an 
irrelevant remnant of a distant revo- 
lutionary past, but an indispensable 
part of the cement which holds the 
Soviet regime and its system of alli- 
ances together, Khrushchev could not 
discard it even if he wished to. But 
all his important, programmatic 
speeches show that, for all his prag- 
matism in detail, he believes in the 
inevitable expansion of his regime— 
in what used to be called “world 
revolution”—rather more ardently 
than Stalin did; and, like all good 
Leninists, he regards it not just as a 
“law of social evolution,” but as a 
supreme objective of policy. 

The means for struggling toward 
this objective are manifold, and can- 
not be exhausted by the ingenuous 
distinction between peaceful econom- 
ic competition, on one side, and the 
direct use of force by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on the other. Many of the 
most aggressive actions of the cold 
war involved no direct use of Soviet 
force—not the Greek civil war, not 
the Prague coup d’état, not even the 
war in Korea! In principle, they all 
could be repeated under Khrush- 
chev’s latest pledge; though in prac- 
tice, I should not expect anything 
as drastic to happen quickly, and 
nothing of the kind if it involved 
any serious risk. But the moral and 
material support of Communist 
movements abroad is as old as the 
Soviet Government, and the Krem- 
lin’s formal repudiation of respon- 
sibility for the actions of these move- 
ments goes back to its very first dip- 





lomatic exchanges with the non-Con. 
munist world—a good quarter-cen. 
tury before the term “cold war” was 
ever heard of. 

All this does not prove that no 
useful agreements are possible with 
the Soviet Government. Precise, en. 
forceable agreements based on mu. 
tual interest and backed by the real 
relation of strength—be they about 
state frontiers or about trade—will 
be kept by them as well as by other 
states. But 
ideological principles, like “demo. 


agreements involving 
cratic governments and free elec. 
tions” (as in Yalta) or “non-inter-. 
ference in each other’s affairs” (as 
in the famous Bandung Five Prin- 
ciples of Co-existence) are not worth 
the paper on which they are written, 
Any agreement to “end the cold 
war” is necessarily of the latter type 
—the futile type of Yalta and Ban. 
dung. That applies also to any agree. 
ment to “renounce the use or threat 
of force.” For the force used by the 
Soviets is mostly indirect: and the 
threat to back an ally or satellite in 
a showdown—which is the form that 
Soviet threats most frequently take— 
may be repeated at any time despite 
such-an agreement: There is no sane: 
tion against it. 

But while agreements of this type 
are strictly meaningless, they are not 
without political effect. Like the 
equally meaningless non-aggression 
pacts frequently proposed by the 
Soviets, they furnish a splendid argu- 
ment against the maintenance of alli- 
ances among the democratic coun 
tries and the continuation of arma 
ments within them. The Soviets, in 
their turn, do not depend on formal 
alliances because the ruling parties 
of the Communist states act under 4 
single discipline in foreign affairs; 
and they can continue to arm with 
out having to justify the effort be 
fore any democratic forum. Agree 
ments about peace-loving phrases 
with the Soviets are, in fact, acts of 
unilateral ideological disarmament 
by their opponents; and they create 
a tendency to equally unilateral po 
litical and military disarmament. By 
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the time the next failure to agree on 
disarmament under effective inspec- 
tion, or the next Soviet threat, de- 
stroys the illusion, the relation of 
forces has been shifted further in 
their favor. 

Finally, the whole concept of sta- 
bility apparently underlying the new 
American policy is inapplicable to 
relations with a revolutionary power. 
We live in a world where popula- 
tions and techniques, ideas and 
forms of social organization, keep 
changing with historically unprece- 
dented rapidity; and the Soviets, be- 
lieving that the changes must follow 
the laws indicated by Communist 
ideology and working incessantly to 
make them do so, regard every agree- 
ment from the point of view of what 
further changes it will promote. In 
fact, of course, these changes are 
rarely as predictable as the Commu- 
nists think; but one fairly safe gen- 
eralization is that any retreat that is 
not strictly inevitable—any surrender 
to the Communists of territory whose 
people have not willingly chosen 
Communism—will set up a pressure 
for further retreats of the non-Com- 
munist powers, because it will un- 
dermine the will to resist of the 
neighboring peoples. 

There is no better illustration of 
this than the case of Berlin, Germany 
and Western Europe. If in 1948 the 
Western powers had yielded to 
Stalin’s blockade of Berlin, it would 
have been impossible to create the 
West German Federal Republic; if 
West Germany had continued in eco- 
nomic and administrative chaos and 
constant fear of further Western re- 
treat, none of the joint institutions 
which now form the common frame- 
work of continental Western Europe 
could have come into existence, and 
even the Marshall Plan could not 
have achieved what it did. Today, 
recognition of the permanence of the 
partition of Germany would _be 
bound to discourage the people of 
West Berlin, who morally live by the 
hope of ultimate reunification, even 
if no concessions were made on the 
city’s own status; it would also be 
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bound to weaken support of the 
Western alliance in West Germany, 
where people would feel that they 
had been “abandoned” by their 
allies in their most vital national is- 
sue. 

Any concession on the future of 
West Berlin, in particular any step 
that tended to make its status de- 
pendent on East German Communist 
consent and to weaken its constitu- 
tional and financial links with the 
Federal Republic, would inevitably 
multiply this effect. Thus, an agree- 
ment which in the minds of Western 
diplomats was not intended to aban- 
don West Berlin, but rather to stabi- 
lize the situation by its political 
“neutralization” in some form, could 
in fact lead to its loss by the de- 
moralization of its people within a 
few years—and start a correspond- 
ing process of demoralization in 
West Germany. From all indications, 
this is what Khrushchev had in mind 
with his “moderate” proposal for 
turning West Berlin into a “Free 
City.” 

Far from securing international 
stability, the attempt to “end the 
cold war” by concessions is thus the 
first step down a slippery slope. But 
so far, only the first step has been 
taken. Objections from the Euro- 
peans, who would be the first vic- 
tims of such a policy, criticism with- 
in the United States both inside and 
outside the President’s party, reali- 
zation of the difficulties involved as 
the details come to be negotiated at 
a summit meeting, may still prevent 
the execution of the whole illusory 
concept. But unless such a reversal 
takes place soon, the danger is real 
that Western statesmen, seeking to 
cast off a burden on their climb to 
the summit, will start an avalanche 
that may bury the very people they 
mean to protect. 


estern unity. As Western 
W statesmen prepare to coordi- 
nate their views about negotiation 
with Russia at a “Western summit” 


on December 19, their puzzled citi- 
zens are asking themselves what is so 


difficult about it. We have been told 
that they disagree, both on the de- 
sirable date for a four-power con- 
ference with Khrushchev, and on its 
agenda; but that is so formal a de- 
scription of their differences as to 
make them appear an almost mean- 
ingless, and correspondingly irritat- 
ing, jostling for prestige. In fact, the 
underlying causes are divergent opin- 
ions about Soviet objectives and the 
way to counter them, which are little 
short of fundamental; and the prac- 
tical focus of the difference is still 
at the point where Khrushchev cre- 
ated it—in Berlin. 

The British Government has been 
pressing for the earliest possible sum- 
mit meeting, because it believes that 
the atmosphere is now propitious for 
getting a “favorable” interim agree- 
ment on Berlin. The U.S., without 
being quite as outspoken, has gone 
along with this view ever since 
Khrushchev convinced President 
Eisenhower that a new solution, “ac- 
ceptable to all interested parties,” 
had to be found for the “abnormal” 
Berlin situation. 

But implied in this attitude are sev- 
eral large assumptions of British and 
U.S. policy: first, that the present 
Western position in West Berlin is 
no longer tenable since it has been 
seriously challenged by Khrushchev; 
secondly, that a newly negotiated 
agreement on Berlin could be “fav- 
orable” in the sense of preserving 
the viability of the city and the free- 
dom of its cititzens under Western 
protection, even though it would re- 
quire East German Communist con- 
sent and even though Khrushchev 
has steadfastly refused to accept the 
presence of Western forces on more 
than an interim basis; thirdly, that 
such an “interim agreement,” which 
clearly would have to embody some 
Western concessions compared to the 
status quo would, despite its pro- 
visional character, not be the first 
step along a road of further retreats, 
because it would contribute to a gen- 
eral détente leading to stabilization. 

Now there is no reason to think 
that any of these assumptions are 
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shared by either the French or the 
most directly interested party—the 
West Germans and West Berliners. 
The Germans in particular, who have 
had to live with the Berlin situation 
ever since the victors of 1945 created 
it, are neither as worried as the 
British about the danger of ever-re- 
current incidents at this critical spot, 
nor as impressed as the Americans 
because Russia may be gaining an 
edge over the West in military power. 
They have never looked at the Ber- 
lin situation in local military terms, 
and they remain convinced that for 
the effectiveness of the NATO guar- 
antee the marginal shifts in relative 
power between the U.S. and the 
USSR are not really important; they 
do not, in their view, affect the exist- 
ence of a broad “balance of terror” 
sufficient to prevent the use of Soviet 
military force at so sensitive a spot. 
Incidentally, the day on which the 
Germans and the other outlying allies 
of the United States lost that convic- 
tion would be the signal not for their 
agreement to some limited conces- 
sions on Berlin, but for a general 
panic flight from the U.S. alliance. 
Nor do the Germans share the 
hope—if it is a real hope, and not 
a mere pretense—that a newly nego- 
tiated “interim agreement” about 
Berlin could be either “favorable” or 
stable. What they see, though they do 
not put it so bluntly in public, is an 
Anglo-U.S. willingness to yield to 
Soviet pressure at their expense. They 
know that any Western concessions 
over Berlin are likely to undermine 
both the viability of West Berlin and 
the confidence of the West German 
electorate in the value of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s foreign policy; 
and they do not imagine that Khrush- 
chev, when faced with political in- 
stability in a hitherto solid opponent 
in the center of Europe, will refrain 
from exploiting it merely because 
of an “atmosphere of détente.” 
Hence, the Germans do not want 
negotiations on Berlin at the summit. 
Their original position, when the 
Geneva conference met, was that the 
“abnormal situation” in Berlin was 
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part of the abnormal partition of 
Germany, and could only be cured to- 
gether with the latter; and having 
convinced themselves that there is 
no practical possibility of that now, 
they see no use in talking about 
either. If the Berlin crisis can be 
politely buried by handing it to 
Deputy Foreign Ministers for long- 
term examination of the details, they 
will be happy; if not, they would 
rather see their allies face Khrush- 
chev’s threats than yield to them in 
advance. 

The underlying motives of the 
French attitude are perhaps more 
complicated. Their analysis of the 
situation evidently agrees with that 
of their West German partners in 
the growing six-power community of 
continental Western Europe; but 
their vital interests are not as direct- 
ly involved. They are chiefly con- 
cerned because if concessions over 
Berlin lead to instability in West 
Germany, that instability may also af- 
fect the future of the community on 
which France has staked so much of 
its political and economic hopes. So 
they act as the main spokesmen, with- 
in allied councils, of the German 
fears, and have also adopted Aden- 
auer’s “constructive alternative” that 
a summit conference should chiefly 
deal with plans for all-around dis- 
armament. 

The French know as well as every- 
body else that all-around disarma- 
ment is not only too complicated and 
time-consuming an issue to be 
brought appreciably nearer agree- 
ment at a summit meeting, but that 
it cannot be settled by four powers. 
And even its most urgent, and per- 
haps most hopeful aspect—a_per- 
manent ban on nuclear tests with 
agreed inspection provisions—would 
require further negotiations, above 
all with China, to become effective. 

But the French, in contrast to the 
Germans, are still keeping another 
diplomatic road open. In their official 
statements pleading for a postpone- 
ment of the East-West summit to 
next spring, they have suggested that 
their ultimate attitude may depend on 





the development of Soviet policy out. 
side Europe in the intervening time, 
Read in that light, President Charles 
de Gaulle’s invitation to Khrushchey 
to visit him before the East-West 
summit does not look like a mere 
prestige affair, but like an attempt 
to test whether Russia would be will. 
ing to pay for the withdrawal of 
the French veto on Berlin conces. 
sions with a quid pro quo of interest 
to France. France has not been able 
to exercise a decisive influence on 
any of the major postwar agreements, 
either between East and West or 
among the Western powers; but it 
has always known how to extract a 
special price for its consent. France’s 
European marriage with West Ger. 
many may not prevent it from sup- 
porting a new East-West deal at the 
last minute, if the concessions are 
not too wounding to its partner, and 
if the present offered by Khrush- 
chev looks sufficiently alluring. 

It is idle to speculate at this stage 
whether in such a case the West Ger- 
mans, too, would have to give in, or 
whether, though formally not con- 
cerned in an East-West summit, they 
could hold out against agreement as 
the party most directly concerned. 
What is clear at this stage is that, 
since Khrushchev first posed his 
threat of a Berlin crisis, the differ- 
ences of outlook and interest among 
the Western powers have come into 
the open to an extent unprecedented 
since the creation of NATO. Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan’s journey 
to Moscow and Khrushchev’s visit to 
Washington may or may not have 
been harbingers of a lasting East- 
West détente; they have certainly 
been milestones in the weakening 
confidence and _ com 
munity of outlook among the Wes 
ern allies. A peacetime military al 
liance with a joint command ma- 
chinery depends for its effectiveness 
on a constant effort by all major 
partners to adjust their policies to 
the overriding common interest. It 
cannot flourish if the real motto of 
each of these partners in turn be 
comes “every man for himself.” 
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BOHN 


n MY November 16 column, I 
| wrote about France (University 
of Michigan, $8.75), Professor Al- 
bert Guérard’s fine new history. 
There was something especially per- 
sonal about that article. I had written 
it with the man himself in mind. I 
smiled now and then as I thought 
how he would react to this or that 
remark I made. And then—on the 
very day when my little report saw 
the light—the New York Times car- 
ried the news that the great French 
writer and scholar was no more. He 
had passed away in his sleep. He was 
79 years of age and had worked tire- 
lessly up to the end. My reason tells 
me that he had lived a full and use- 
ful life, that he had come to a time 
when departure was to be expected. 
But his death came to me as a great 
shock, for I had admired him for 
many years. 

Born in Paris in 1880, he studied 
in England and came to the United 
States in 1906. Since then he par- 
ticipated loyally and enthusiastically 
in the life of this country. In his 
thought and action he combined the 
life-stream of France, Britain and 
the U.S. More than anyone else I 
have known, he represented the whole 
of Western culture. Theve was noth- 
ing either showy or shabby about the 
meeting of civilizations in this man’s 
thought and feeling. The currents 
ran in a deep union. Often in his 
writing the love and understanding 
of the three countries would reach 
natural and eloquent expression. 

Patriotism — nationalism — was 
never enough for him. He hated 
Hitler and Mussolini, but he also 
despised all French dictators and 
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would-be dictators, At the same time, 
he appreciated and did what he 
could to interpret the great German 
and Russian statesmen and men of 
letters in France and America. He 
loved France, but was devoted to 


making France more lovable. And 


whatever was good in other nations 
he sought to encourage and develop. 
It is hard to find a word for such a 
man. He was called liberal and 
humanist, but neither word was quite 
good enough for him. Perhaps he had 
better be described as an_ interna- 
tional intellectual. It was our good 
fortune to have him living and work- 
ing among us. 

I trust that the publishers of France 
will not object if I copy the first 
page of that fine volume. Those two 
paragraphs may well have been 
among the last writings of our great 
historian-philosopher. They will do 
more to give a picture of the mind 
of this man than anything I can say: 

“History is the conscious, methodi- 
cal, critical memory of mankind. It 
preserves, and often has to recapture, 
the life of former days. Now, the 
life of our ancestors was made up, 
like our own, of sickness and health, 
of labor, repose and pleasure, of am- 
bitions and frustrations, of love and 
quarrels, and, in a degree singularly 
difficult to measure, of wonder, awe 
and worship. These are the essentials, 
under the changing pageant of cus- 
toms; and in all this, governments 
play a secondary part. Even today, 
educated as we deem ourselves to our 
civic responsibilities, most of us give 
little time and less thought to public 
affairs. We vote every two years on 
national issues, we glance at a few 


items of political news, we listen for 
a few minutes to a radio reporter and 
feel as if we have done our share. 
Man’s chief concern never was to 
support or overthrow governments. 
When he called man a_ political 
animal, Aristotle meant gregarious 
or sociable. So political history, 
which for ages held undisputed sway, 
records but a small part of our col- 
lective experience; certainly not the 
highest and _ best. 

“Even that small part, closely 
examined, is not sufficient unto it- 
self. The strivings and rivalries of in- 
dividuals and groups would be of 
little significance if back of their 
speeches, votes, intrigues, revolutions 
and wars, we could not discern great 
issues. It is the presence of such is- 
sues that transmutes the crank, the 
busybody, the troublemaker, the 
bandit, into a historical character. 
Those issues become political; but 
they arise from the very life of the 
people; they are problems of re- 
ligion or economics, of human dig: 
nity, social status, collective security 
and welfare. Political events have 
their roots in civilization and culture, 
the sum total of a people’s activities. 
Detached from these realities, the 
annals of courts, armies and parlia- 
ments would be futile. Two centuries 
ago, Voltaire saw with matchless 
clarity that if history is to be in- 
telligent, it must be all-embracing.” 

France is a strange and wonderful 
country. Some of those whom you 
naturally regard as its representatives 
are grossly narrow, crude and ma- 
terialistic. Others are conspicuously 
romantic and idealistic in the ex- 
treme, 

Professor Guérard never accepted 
the lightly-flung charge that Ameri- 
cans are a race of crude money- 
chasers and power-worshipers. In 
his mind, this country, along with 
England and France, is in the great 
liberal, law-abiding, justice-seeking 
tradition. He did his best to out- 
think and out-argue the crude and 
brutal and backward-looking. The 
books which he wrote are part of our 
precious democratic heritage. 
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Study of three postwar recessions can 
provide key to needed growth of 


production, income and services 


oS. 


~ ECONOMY 
ON TERIAL 


By W. S. Woytinsky 





Readers of W. S. Woytinsky’s analyses of the U.S. econ- 
omy of these pages over the years have undoubtedly 
noticed in recent weeks that an increasing number of 
outstanding economists have joined him in warning 
against the stagnation threatening this country’s posi- 
tion as a major world power. A lengthier exposition of 
his thesis here appears in a book written with his wife, 
E. S. Woytinsky, entitled Lessons of the Recessions, 
published in April by Public Affairs Press. Dr. Woytin- 
sky has served with various Government agencies, several 
private research organizations and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. His books include: India: Awakening Giant 
(originally published as a New Leaver series in 1956), 
Labor in the United States, Three Aspects of Labor Dy- 
namics, Earnings and Social Security in the United 
States, and Employment and Wages in the United States. 
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—D* IN AND DAY OUT, the public in the United States 
is being treated to cheerful news about the country’s 
economic progress which goes something like this: Cop. 
trary to the gloomy predictions, the 1957-58 recession 
was brief and did not do much harm. The national 
economy has been recovering rapidly and reaching new 
record peaks. There are still some dangers ahead, such 
as the budgetary deficit and creeping inflation, but the 
Government is standing firm against any development 
that might plunge the country into economic chaos, 

This line was set during the 1958 election campaign, 
In a telegram sent two weeks before the election to all 
Republican House and Senate candidates, Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon admonished: “It is essential that we 
hammer on the idea that we are in a booming recovery, 
that this year—while not the best of the six years of 
the Eisenhower Administration—is better than any one 
of the 20 years of the New Deal and Fair Deal. ... 
Economic policies which stimulate and unleash the crea. 
tive energies of 175 million Americans are the policies 
which lead to the greatest progress for America. The 
proof of this is that the last six years have seen the 
greatest economic progress of any six-year period in 
our history.” (Italics mine.) 

The argument failed to turn the political tide, but the 
Administration has stuck to it. “The material founda- 
tion of our national safety is a strong and expanding 
economy,” the President declared in his Message on the 
State of the Union. “This we have—and this we must 
maintain,” he continued, implying that the present trend 
in our economy is just what the nation needs. “A year 
ago the nation was experiencing a decline in employ- 
ment and output. Today that recession is fading into 
history, and this without gigantic, hastily improvised 
public works projects or untimely tax reductions. A 
healthy and vigorous recovery has been under way since 
last May.” 

Without minimizing the progress of recovery, I believe 
it can be said that such statements do not present an ac- 
curate picture of the nation’s economy. The last reces- 
sion was not an isolated accident that is fading into 
history; it was a manifestation of a fundamental and 
highly disturbing situation. 

This is what has been going on in the United States: 
The Gross National Product (GNP)—that is, the total 
value of goods and services produced during a year— 
amounted to $441.7 billion in 1958, as compared with 
$408.7 billion (at 1958 prices) in 1953. While it thus 
increased 8 per cent in five years, the population im 
creased 9 per cent. On a per capita basis, therefore, 
the GNP in 1956 was 1 per cent below the level it was 
at in 1953. 

This era of the “greatest economic progress in our 
history” has differed strikingly from the preceding six 
year period when the real GNP increased by a total of 
30.7 per cent, or by 18 per cent on the per capita basis. 
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The average annual rate of growth of the total GNP has 
been only 1.5 per cent in 1953-58, in contrast.to 4.6 per 
cent in 1947-53. On the per capita basis, the annual rate 
of growth or decline was + 2.7 per cent in 1947-53, and 
—,2 per cent in 1953-58. This downturn would be charac- 
terized as a national disaster, were it not for the ex- 
periences of the 1930s and World War II, which revealed 
the nation’s exceptional ability to respond to any chal- 
lenge. 

True, the first half of 1959 has brought some im- 
provement. In the second quarter the GNP, in constant 
prices, reached a level 8 per cent above the average for 
1958, and the per capita national product advanced 
about 6 per cent to a level 3.6 per cent higher than 
in 1953. But even with this improvement, the average 
per capita advance from 1953 to the second half of 1959 
was .6 of 1 per cent. 

Ironically, while U.S. experts are roaming the world 
preaching the gospel of productivity, free competition 
and economic progress, the pace of U.S. progress in 
recent years has been slow—close to absolute stagnation, 
particularly in comparison with that of other nations. 
In 1953, of course, other countries were at a much lower 
level than the U.S., and some of their subsequent advance 
must be attributed to recovery from war damages and 
postwar disorganization. Most of their postwar reconstruc- 
tion, however, was completed by 1953. By that time, in- 
dustrial output in the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
France and Sweden was about 40-50 per cent above the 
prewar level, and industrial output in Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway and Austria was 50-70 per cent higher. 
So it is impossible to gloss over these facts by contending 
that all countries but the United States were starting 
from almost nothing. 

Keeping this in mind, let us examine the ranking 
of the United States among the nations of the world 
according to the rate of growth of industrial output. 
Of the 34 nations for which more or less comparable 
data has been published by the United Nations, this 
country ranks 32nd in the percentage growth of in- 
dustrial output from 1953 to 1957, and 33rd or 34th 
for the years from 1953 to 1958, Indeed, the United 
States is probably the only nation in the world which has 
made no gain in industrial output in this period, and 
this has affected the distribution of economic forces in 


the world. (See table on page 16.) 


ea RETARDATION has also had an adverse effect on 
the position of the United States in the contest with 
the Soviet Union. The scales are still heavily weighed 
in our favor where the standard of living is concerned, 
but the gap in overall economic capacities is diminishing. 
In 1955, U.S. experts estimated the ‘ratio between the 
economic strength of U.S. and USSR as 3 to 1. If that 
Was correct, the ratio now must be about 2 to 1, and 
if recent trends in both countries are projected over the 
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next six or seven years, it may be narrowed to 1.3 or 1.9 
to 1 by 1965. This gradual narrowing of the gap in 
productive capacities may be observed in almost all 
areas for which more or less reliable statistics are avail- 
able: in the output of coal, crude petroleum, iron ore, 
pig iron, and steel; in production and consumption of 
electrical power; in output of cement, building bricks, 
commercial motor vehicles, machinery, etc. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that industrial 
production in the USSR is increasing at a high annual 
rate. Starting from a point far below the level that had 
prevailed before the Revolution, the Communists have 
been able to restore the pre-revolutionary economy they 
destroyed and gradually to adopt the modern technology 
developed in more advanced countries—occasionally en- 
riching it with new ideas. They have been able to ac- 
celerate capital formation by ruthless exploitation, sacri- 
ficing human needs to the demands of industrialization 
and military strength, and using their power to enforce 
iron discipline among the workers. Considering the 
USSR’s natural resources, the size and quality of its popu- 
lation and its heritage from old Russia, it was obvious 
that it could eventually reach the U.S. level of industrial 
capacity. But if the Soviet economy expanded at an an- 
nual rate of 8 per cent while the U.S. economy expanded 
at a rate of 5.5 per cent, it would have taken 45 years 
to catch us. The alarming fact, however, is that if they 
advance at an 8 per cent rate while the United States 
makes no progress, they can reach their goal in 15 years 
—and they have already covered one-third of the distance 
they have to run. 

Even excluding the possibility of a military show- 
down in the near future, the divergent economic trends 
in the two countries may deeply affect the distribution of 
political forces in the world, especially the alignment of 
the uncommitted and neutral nations. The contest be- 
tween the East and West is essentially a contest between 
two economic systems. The issue is not which society is 
more affluent but which system the people in underdevel- 
oped areas will look to for the swift realization of their 
desire to improve their living standards. An economic 
system which js not expanding cannot win in such a 
contest. Our high level of prosperity may excite the envy 
of less developed countries and generate insistent demands 
for aid, but it cannot maintain the prestige the United 
States has gained by its dynamic spirit, which is now 
virtually non-existent. 

Quite apart from the Communist challenge, continuous 
economic growth at an annual rate of at least 4-5 per cent 
is vital for the U.S. Our population is increasing at an 
annual rate of 1.7-1.8 per cent. If the national income 
fails to increase at the same or somewhat higher rate, 
per capita income is bound to decline. 

Moreover, people in this country are not satisfied to 
have the same earnings throughout their life and no 
prospect of improvement for their children. They wish 


















































to have both security and opportunity, though putting 


PERCENTAGE GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL varying emphasis on these objectives. The law recog. 
PRODUCTION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES nizes the right of civil servants and members of the armed 
1953-57 AND 1953-58 (1953—100) forces to automatic in-grade promotion. The same roy. 


tine is established by custom for corporation officials 
A businessman expects to see his business grow in line 





Country 1953-57 1953-58 with the growth of national economy. Labor unions ar 
- —_—- ~ — — trying to extend this general rule to wage and salar 
Tidiiten 92 1108 earners through collective bargaining. 
West Berlin 85 94 This being the essential feature of our socio-economic 
Yugoslavia 70 88 system, it cannot operate smoothly unless the real na. 
USSR 55 70 tional income grows continuously at a higher rate than 
Japan 67 69 the population. An annual 4-5 per cent rate of national 
income growth (at constant prices) would insure an an. 
Philippines 58 68 nual 2.3-3.5 per cent rise in wage and salary rates, with. 
Sinan 45 61 out any threat of inflation on this score. If the rate of 
i otine 45 53 national income growth is appreciably below 4 per cent, 


the national pie will not increase rapidly enough to pro- 


i a 

ey . > vide bigger slices for the steadily increasing number of 
aspirants. Satisfaction or unrest in a society depend 

Austria 46 BIC largely on the speed of its economic progress. If the 
Caine. 59 504 prevalent U.S. economic trends continue, internal strains 
Menken 39 46 and the psychology of class struggle may replace the 
China (Taiwan) 42 44° sing of national unity which was the soul of the New 

eal. 

any ” " In this event, serious results may threaten this country 
India 30 35° and the whole free world. The crucial question is whether 
a 28 344 this trend must continue or may be stopped and even 
hogueiinn aI 31° reversed. The answer depends on the appraisal of the 
Sovet 29 9 nature and causes of the present development. | 
Brazil 2% > Some experts believe that retardation of economit 
Finland 34 97 progress is a natural phase of economic growth, a definite 
phase of historical evolution, and that the U.S. has 

paaemneng sl ad reached a state of maturity and saturation of its materia 
desires. This argument is not new. In the 1870s. experts 

cengnty ao 26 debated a proposal to abolish the Patent Office on the 
Netherlands 4 vad ground that technology had reached its peak and there 
nent is 2. remained nothing to discover or invent. In the 1930s and 
Norway 26 22 1940s, the theory of maturity was advanced by some 
Denmark 20 20 economists of the Keynesian school. Subsequent economic 
development proved the fallacy of that idea. The US. 

Sweden = is economy is on the threshold of unprecedented break: 
Canade = 7 throughs in basic knowledge and practical application in 
Belgium : 23 15 agriculture, mining, metallurgy, chemistry, production 
United Kingdom 1S ‘¢ of energy and transformation of materials, which ca 
Ireland 2 4 change the face of the earth. The country’s technolog) 
, is as far from the end of the road as it was a centur 
— States : : ago, with only the difference that now we can see the 

ile ? 


road ahead much better than it could possibly be see 


then. 
a. For 1958, average for the first six months. Moreover, the contention that the rate of economi 
b. For 1958, average for the first nine months. cs ‘. ios aa a * ™ P a 
, For 1968, gverege for the Gret 1! montis. growth in a nation must diminish with its increasin: 


c 
d. For 1958, average for the first 10 months. prosperity has never been proved either theoreticall) 


er : P ery aoe 

Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, April or empirically. Economic development was ry a 
1959, pp. 22-26. all over the world in the 16th and 17th centuries. gain 

momentum in England and Western Europe in th 
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18th century, was accelerated in the 19th, especially in 
its second half, in both hemispheres, and has continued 
its crescendo since the turn of the century. Moreover, 
there was no slowing down in economic progress in this 
country after it emerged from the Great Depression. 
It is unlikely, then, that maturity has appeared suddenly 
and has stopped progress after the economy had been 
expanding at full speed in 1947-53. 

Other experts believe that the cause of the disturbing 
state of our economy is political and psychological: 
smugness, complacency and lethargy have spread from 
the high places and gradually contaminated the spirit 
of the nation. But only history can pass judgment on 
this indictment of those who have been at the helm of 
the nation during the past six years. 

Some experts explain retardation of growth by con- 
traction of government spending. This contention, how- 
ever, is not supported by facts. Governments’ share, fed- 
eral, state and local, in purchase of goods and services 
declined after the end of the Korean War but was rather 
high in 1954-58, averaging $75 billion a year, as com- 
pared with the average of $50 billion (at constant 1954 
prices) in 1946-50. , 

The main source of weakness in the U.S. economy is 
actually that it has suffered three recessions in a period 
of 12 years, from 1947 through 1958. Three times its 
advance has been interrupted, only to be resumed later 
from a lower point. The economy has been caught in a 
four-year cycle: two-and-a-half to three years of advance, 
then a setback and return to the pre-recession level; again 
two-and-a-half to three years of advance terminated by 
a recession, retreat and recovery, etc. 

All three postwar recessions have been comparatively 
mild and brief. The losses they have caused, in terms 
of a temporary GNP decline, from the pre-recession 
peak, have not been very great. But each time, GNP 
growth has been arrested for more than a year. In the 
12 years from 1947 through 1958, the economy grew 
during only seven years, spending the other five years 
in falling back and then regaining its pre-recession level. 
Through this 12-year period, the annual rate of GNP 
growth in periods when national economy was in good 
health averaged 5.2 per cent. Its total gain was 45.4 
per cent—not a bad record. But when the gain is pro- 
rated over 12 years, the annual average is only 3.2 
per cent, or only an addition of 1.5 per cent on a per 
capita basis, which is, of course, unsatisfactory. 

In 1953-58, the economy had 11 quarters of growth 
out of 24, while 13 quarters were wasted through the 
recessions. In the years of growth, the GNP advanced at 
an annual rate of about 4 per cent, but the progress of 
the economy over the whole period was disappointing 
because most of its time was spent in retreating or re- 
gaining lost ground. And the same method ‘of analysis 
can be applied to the growth and decline in industrial 
output. 
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E CAN NOW ESTIMATE what the three recessions 

have cost the economy in losses in production and 
in retardation of growth. The first (1949) postwar re- 
cession arrested economic growth for five quarters. The 
GNP dropped from the peak in the fourth quarter of 
1948 by some $12 billion (at 1958 prices) and returned 
to the pre-recession level in the first quarter of 1950. 
It appears reasonable to assume that without the re- 
cession, the economy would have advanced through this 
period at the same pace as it did after the first quarter 
of 1950, following, with a lag of five quarters, a line 
parallel to that of the actual GNP. The actual GNP there- 
fore lagged behind what it would have been if it had 
followed this hypothetical course. Direct losses in pro- 
duction caused by the 1949 recession were not very large 
but the cumulative effect on the GNP through the first 
quarter of 1953 approximated $130 billion. 

In the second quarter of 1953, a new setback caused 
a drop in production of goods and services by $15 bil- 
lion (on an annual basis), from the pre-recession peak 
to the trough in the second quarter of 1954, and a new 
retardation of economic progress by six quarters. GNP 
growth was resumed in the fourth quarter of 1954 and 
lasted two-and-a-half years, when the third postwar re- 
cession began. Through this period GNP lagged by 11 
quarters behind what it would have been without the two 
recessions. Without them, it probably would have reached 
the level of $454 billion in the third quarter of 1954, 
advancing at an average annual rate of 5.2 per cent. We 
may assume that without the drag of recessions, the GNP 
would have advanced from this point at the same average 
speed. A comparison with its hypothetical level suggests 
that the cumulative loss of GNP from 1953 through the 
second quarter of 1957 may have been close to $200 
billion. 

Then came the third recession, resulting again in a 
retardation by seven quarters. The GNP was lagging some 
$70 billion behind the hypothetical level on the eve of 
the recession at the beginning of 1959. The total loss 
through retardation was close to $170 billion. The 
cumulative loss through the 12-year period is about 
$500 billion, at 1958 prices. 

If periodic recessions have been the cause of retarda- 
tion, the means for economic acceleration should be 
sought in preventing recessions. Complete success in this 
campaign would raise the average rate of our economic 
progress to 5 per cent or more, and a campaign that 
was only half successful would still bring the rate of 
growth up to more than 4 per cent. We are approaching 
the end of 1959 on a high level of prosperity in com- 
parison with other countries, but on a low level in re- 
lation to our long-run trend of development and our 
world-wide commitments, At this point, we may be con- 
fident that the GNP will show sizable gains in 1960, but 
either in 1961 or 1962 a new recession may break out, 
erasing a part of our gains. The most important objective 
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of the policy of accelerating economic growth is there- 
fore prevention of a new setback in two or three years. 

Even a cursory analysis of the last recession reveals 
its great similarity to both proceding setbacks. All three 
postwar recessions have been of similar duration and 
severity; all three have started in the same sector of 
economic activities, essentially as inventory adjustments; 
all three have been limited to the same economic sectors, 
mainly producers’ durable equipment and, as an ag- 
gravating factor, consumers’ durable goods; none has 
penetrated as deeply in the realm of individual consump- 
tion as in the 1930s; none was accompanied by a de- 
flationary spiral. 

The amazing similarity of these three recessions in- 
dicates a great probability that the next recession may 
follow a similar pattern. The first step in developing an 
anti-recession policy therefore should be a study of the 
new pattern of recessions, a fact-finding study with a 
vigorous practical purpose: to find those features in the 
new economic recession whose approach can be promptly 
detected; to determine the points most likely to be struck 
by the next recession, and to explore the possibility of 
absorbing the shock at those points, preventing its harm- 
ful effect on the economic system. Such a practically 
oriented survey should reveal where and when the econ- 
omy went wrong, how solid were the theoretical and 
factual foundations of official decisions, and which meas- 
ures could have brought better results and changed the 
course of events. 

Such a study would cast light on whether it has been 
an accident that the postwar recessions have been com- 
paratively brief and shallow, or whether their character 
has been determined by the institutions established by 
the New Deal, and how these institutions should be further 
changed to cure forthcoming recessions. Preliminary re- 
search suggests that without these New Deal reforms, 
the U.S. would now be as vulnerable to severe depres- 
sions as it was in those years when layoffs in certain 
industries, threat of layoffs in others, and the rising 
tide of unemployment could launch a wave of cuts in 
wages and set in motion a deflationary spiral. Social 
security programs. the system of collective agreements 
with built-in escalator clauses, support of farm prices 
and similar measures are defenses. against spreading 
recession. More specifically, they are barriers that keep 
an economic contraction generated in the investment 
sector from contaminating the whole economic system. A 
setback that is limited in scope cannot last as long as a 
setback in the old fashioned “free” economy. This is 
how the country has been freed from the threat of major 
depressions, though it remains exposed to minor but 
very costly sethacks. 

The United States is richer in experience as it enters 
a new period of economic expansion. The three postwar 
recessions have provided new facts which may prove of 
tremendous value for a reappraisal of our economic 
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policy. Work in this direction is up to a Congressional 
committee. 

The nation must abandon the theory that anti-reces. 
sion measures should be contemplated only after the 
situation has gotten out of hand—for example, after un. 
employment has reached five or six million, the indus. 
trial production index has dropped more than 1!2 per 
cent, the national income has declined 10 per cent, ete, 
This would make sense if we were anticipating economic 
dislocations like those of the 1930s. But such an approach 
would have been pointless in the recessions of 1949, 
1954 or 1958, in which the low point was reached and 
recovery was begun some 6-8 months after the down. 
turn in business conditions. Plans to stop such reces- 
sions should be activated as soon as signs of downturn 
become discernible. 

Since the institutional setting of our economy already 
comprises numerous measures which have proved ef- 
fective in reducing the danger of a violent depression, 
the new anti-recession program must strengthen these 
measures as well as those designed to meet the lesser 
setbacks of the 1949, 1954 and 1958 variety. 

Under the first heading are such measures as strength- 
ening employment security, extending minimum-wage 
legislation and developing social security in general. To 
these defensive measures should be added emergency 
measures designed to offset the dislocations in the most 
vulnerable economic sectors. In the periods of hesitation 
caused by such dislocations, emergency measures should 
comprise encouragement of private initiative, temporary 
tax cuts when contraction of economic activities has 
affected the purchasing power of the people, and ex- 
pansion of public investment, especially public works, 
in order to offset contraction of private investment. A 
shelf of suitable projects must be ready in advance, and 
each project so developed that it could be launched on 
short notice, at the beginning of the recession. The 
projects must be selected from approval plans for build- 
ing highways, schools, hospitals, housing, etc. Appropria- 
tions for them must be made in advance. Likewise, certain 
procurement and construction orders of the Defense De- 
partment could be timed in such a way as to concentrate 
as many suitable orders as possible in periods when the 
volume of private investments is declining. 

The details of an anti-recession program—its timing, 
cost, relation to other governmental programs, its proba- 
ble impact on the speed of economic progress, employ- 
ment and prices, and the legislative and administrative 
actions required for its implementation—cannot be dis- 
cussed here. But the problem has two aspects—outlining 
the target and programming the means. The target is 
acceleration of economic progress by preventing reces- 
sions. The means are based on the idea of offsetting the 
contraction in private investments by expansion of public 
investments. A Congressional commission may serve a$ 
a link between the two aspects of the problem. 
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FTER THE AUSTERITY of War- 
A saw, Belgrade appears to the 
visitor from abroad almost as a city 
seeped in southern gaiety. True, 
there are no town squares in the 
Yugoslav capital comparable in their 
quiet elegance to the reconstructed 
medieval market in Warsaw with its 
dignified Fugger house—seat of the 
renowned trader family—and _ its 
lively cellar cafés, But there are signs 
of modest luxury in evidence: The 
former Balkan capital is growing in- 
toa modern metropolis and an im- 
pressive government center is being 
constructed on a new site near the 
airport just where the Sava River 
meets the Danube. Sidewalk cafés are 
crowded and in the late afternoon 
the main street is given over to the 
“corso,” a typically southern Euro- 
pean custom: Automobile traffic is 
prohibited; boys and girls, men and 
women, walk up and down the street 
looking each other over, arranging 
dates and discussing the latest news. 
For the foreign observer, this is an 
appealing backdrop for the investiga- 
tion of the Yugoslav workers’ coun- 
cil system. 

Without doubt, to a reasonably 
unbiased student, the councils are 
the most interesting and challenging 
experiment in creating a new social 
order since World War II. They are 
designed to combine communal own- 
ership and a decentralized decision- 
making system; the advantages of a 
collective economy are to be retained 
While those of the capitalistic mar- 
ket economy are to be added. The 
experiment was. started in earnest 
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Regime is ‘somewhere between dictatorship and freedom’ 


Yugoslavia’s 


Split Personality 


By Adolf Sturmthal 





Adolf Sturmthal, Philip Murray 
Professor of International Labor 
Studies at Roosevelt University, has 
recently returned from an extended 
trip to Poland and Yugoslavia. His 
article describing the conditions in 
Poland (“Poland’s Tenuous Free- 
doms’’) appeared in last week’s issue. 





in 1952, and the growth of produc- 
tion since then indicates that it has 
not been entirely unsuccessful. At 
the same time, its shortcomings are 
no less instructive. 

The fundamentals of the system are 
well known and rather simple. All 
employes of a firm elect a workers’ 
council which appoints smaller man- 
aging boards. The director of the 
enterprise is appointed by the com- 
mittee of the local community in co- 
operation with the workers’ council. 
Workers’ council, managing board 
and director administer the plant. 
They buy and sell freely—in prin- 
ciple. In order to induce them to 
work efficiently, their incomes are 
made to some extent dependent upon 
the financial results of the enterprise. 
They may pay supplemental earnings 
to employes beyond legal minimums. 
An enterprise may fail and be bailed 
out by the local community; a new 
council must then be elected. 

Since, however, they may be 
tempted to consume their profits at 
the expense of investments, a highly 
progressive tax is imposed on profit 
disbursements beyond the minimum 
pay-scale of wages. An attempt is 
also made to prevent enterprises 
from obtaining or increasing their 


profits by exploiting their monopo- 
listic position. This is done partly by 
price controls on basic commodities 
and sometimes on consumer goods, 
and partly by the need to obtain ap- 
proval for price changes from the 
association of the enterprises in the 
particular branch of industry, a kind 
of socialist cartel. 

Wage scales are worked out by the 
councils, but must be approved by 
the national trade union and the 
local community. Capital is obtained 
by loans from the state bank. The 
latter operates like a capitalistic en- 
terprise in making loans to those 
enterprises which undertake to pay 
the highest interest and offer satis- 
factory security. The investigation 
of the security offered gives the bank, 
at the same time, an opportunity to 
examine the firm, and the refusal of 
credit or the offer of a reduced 
credit volume are effective controls of 
the operations of the enterprise. A 
further check is provided by the 
need of enterprises for foreign ex- 
change; since most capital goods 
have to be imported from abroad 
against foreign currency, exchange 
controls and multiple exchange rates 
permit the authorities to direct the 
expansion of enterprises. 

This is the basic scheme, but, 
needless to say, this is not the full 
story. On the technical level, the di- 
rector is most frequently in full con- 
trol, particularly when he succeeds 
in getting the cooperation of the 
council chairman. At the same time, 
the director’s rate of pay is usually 
rather modest in relation to the aver- 
age worker’s earnings. A large part 
of Yugoslav industry has been built 
up in the south and southeast of the 
country—the backward regions. The 
workers have no industrial experi- 
ence and little education. They are, 
at this stage, incapable of effective 
self-government. The situation is 
somewhat different in the older in- 
dustrial areas of Croatia and 
Slovenia, in the northern and north- 
western parts of the country. 

There are, however, other checks 
on self-government. The director’s 
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position depends primarily upon the 
committee of the local community. 
This—like all administrative organs 
of Yugoslavia—is elected by a two- 
level legislative body, one layer of 
which has its origin in universal suf- 
frage while the other is composed 
according to the contribution each 
social group makes to the national 
income. The income estimates guar- 
antee control of the body by industry 
—which in turn insures the con- 
trolling influence of the Communist 
party. 

The Party and its dictatorship are, 
of course, the key to the functioning 
of the entire system and, at the same 
time, set its limits. The dictatorship 
of the Party is incompatible with real 
self-government in any aspect of 
social life, particularly in as vital a 
sector of the economy as industry. 
Thus, although unofficial lists are ad- 
mitted at workers’ council elections, 
police methods are employed to see 
to it that no really “dangerous” can- 
didates run for office. And in the 
background is the Party cell in the 
plant, ready to insure that no serious 
breach of official policy occurs. 

The workers’ council system runs 
the gamut from moderate effective- 
ness on at least some aspects of man- 
agement, to being mere fiction and 
a cover for the absolute rule of the 
plant director. The latter case is the 
most frequent in newer plants in the 
industrially underdeveloped regions. 
Managerial absolutism is the more 
serious and oppressive, as the ef- 
fectiveness of the unions is greatly 
impaired. Until recently they could 
hardly be described as working-class 
organizations. them- 
selves referred to them as “the second 


The workers 


government.” The unions regarded 
“plan fulfillment” as their main ob- 
jective. The appointment of one of 
the regime’s most outstanding men, 
Svetozar Vukmanovitch-Tempo, as 
president of the Federation of Trade 
Unions has reactivated the unions 
and improved their standing. No real 
solution, however, has yet been found 
for the problem of the role the 
unions are to play in an economy in 


which the workers themselves are to 
run the plants. Are they, in the guise 
of unions, to bargain with themselves, 
in the role of trade union repre- 
sentatives? Who are the two sides 
at the bargaining table to be? Until 
this problem is solved, an element of 
fiction remains in the existence and 
operation of the unions. 

Fiction exists also in other aspects 
of working-class life. Wage rates 
are so low that the official workers’ 
earnings hardly cover the essentials 
of life. But the official wages are fre- 
quently only a part of the earnings. 
They are supplemented by pilfering 
on an impressive scale which no one 
has seriously attempted to stamp out 
—except in cases in which the direc- 
tor or council chairman has engaged 
in “economic crime” of an unusually 
large volume. 

More important, for the economy 
and the workers, are the “second 
jobs.” The official hours of work run 
from 6 or 7 AM to 2 pm. After 2 pM 
factories and offices are closed; except 
for shops which reopen at 5 pm for 
two or three hours, official working 
hours are over. The workers start 
out “moonlighting” in massive doses 
after 2 pM. They work either for 
themselves, in truck gardens or as re- 
pairmen and small entrepeneurs, or 
for small businessmen who—when 
they employ no more than six work- 
ers—are tolerated by the regime. In 
these second jobs, earnings are often 
substantially higher than the official 
wages. The saying is that the work- 
ers need the official job for the social 
security which it alone can offer, and 
the second job in order to survive. 
For the economy as a whole, the 
“unofficial” production, which the 
published statistics ignore, is an in- 
dispensable addition to the recorded 
output. The world of printed statis- 
tics and the one in which the Yugo- 
slavs really live are only distantly 
related. 

For many intellectuals, the second 
job consists in writing. Professional 
journals, magazines and newspapers 
pay well by local standards. It is not 
at all difficult for an economist of 





any standing to earn more by his 
publications than in his job as x 
searcher in a government-sponsored 
research organization. 

The second jobs are unoflicial, by 
indispensable, safety valves for the 
regime. They make life tolerable, and 
since living standards have substap. 
tially improved over the years under 
the new decentralized economic sys. 
tem, the internal pressure has great. 
ly diminished. Police measures prove 
rarely necessary. 

The regime relies mainly on the 
indisputable popularity of its leader, 
Marshal Tito. All signs indicate that 
his personal following is very large. 
He and his wife move about freely, 
and less conspicuous 
guards in attendance than surround 
the President of the United States, 
And when the Party itself suffers a 
slump in popular standing, one can 
rely on the Russians to make an at- 
tack upon the Yugoslav “revision- 
ists”; this usually suffices to rally the 
great majority of the people around 
the regime. 

Strikes have occurred and _ have 
been tolerated, even though they are 
regarded as symptoms of a serious 


with fewer 


crisis. In 1958 coal miners in some 
areas 
ground, under the leadership of the 
union and Party cell, to obtain « 
wage increase which would make 
their wage rates uniform throughout 
the coal basin of Slovenia. This was 
a strike against the Government. 
whose price controls made it impos 
sible for the relatively unproductive 
mines to pay the higher wage. The 
strike was successful and the price 
of coal went up. More recently, the 
students of Zagreb staged streel 
demonstrations against the quality of 
the food given them in the studen! 
restaurants. In this case, even though 
the students proclaimed their loyalty 
to Tito, the police intervened vigor 
ously and broke up the students’ pro 


of Slovenia stayed under. 


cession. 

It would thus be wrong to describe 
Yugoslavia as a terroristic dictator 
ship, but the political police art 
there, as a potential threat. The 
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Milovan Djilas case is ever-present 
in the minds of possible opposition- 
ists and so is the case of the three 
veteran Socialists and trade unionists 
sentenced for having been in “traitor- 
ous” contact with the U.S. Embassy. 
But this silent threat applies only 
to potential “trouble-makers.” The 
man on the street is not concerned 
and few hesitate to speak their minds 
freely. Just as in Poland, there is 
a sliding scale of freedom: full free- 
dom in personal conversation, limited 
freedom of expression in newspapers 
and magazines, no freedom whatso- 
ever in organizing. 

The regime is thus located some- 
where in the spectrum between an 
oppressive dictatorship and a free 
country. It has some, but not all, of 
the features of the first; the most 
obvious being the political monopoly 
of the Communist party. It has a few 
of the characteristics and even more 
of the potentialities of a democracy: 
the basic framework of industrial 
democracy in the plant, the absence 
of fear in the man on the street, the 
strong tradition of the peasant democ- 
racy in Serbia, of unionism in Croatia 
and Slovenia. In which direction will 
the country move? 

The ultimate decision will probably 
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be made by the international power 
relationships to which Yugoslavia is 
exposed: first, the relative strength 
of the West, and second, the wisdom 
and willingness of Moscow to accept 
diversity. But, in addition, there is 
a conflict of generations going on in 
Yugoslavia whose evolution may 
greatly contribute to the ultimate de- 
cision. 

The older generation in the Party, 
the men who surround Tito, are un- 
questionably old-time Communists 
and nothing will shake their con- 
viction. They belong to the East and 
want to make peace with Moscow— 
on their own terms, of course, since 
accepting any other terms would 
mean their self-destruction. The 
younger generation, perhaps up to 
30 or 35, is of a different frame of 
mind. They are far more realistic 
and empirical than their ideological 
fathers. They are willing to revise 
their thinking whenever experience 
so indicates. Having witnessed the 
downfall of the idol, Stalin, the fail- 
ure of the system of “administrative 
planning,” which existed in Yugo- 
slavia until 1950-52, they are less 
frightened by the specter of heresy, 
less committed to orthodoxy, than 
the older generation. For them prin- 





A STREET IN BELGRADE: ‘THE FORMER BALKAN CAPITAL IS GROWING INTO A MODERN METROPOLIS’ 


ciple must be more than simply a 
part of the sacred tradition; it must 
prove first of all that it works. And 
if there is a conflict between principle 
and effectiveness, it is the principle 
that must bend. 

The younger generation is greatly 
impressed by the achievements of 
the West, eager to learn from it, and 
frankly eager to raise the country’s 
standard of living. No one believes 
in a capitalist future for Yugoslavia, 
for the only capitalism they have ex- 
perienced was a dismal failure. But 
democratic socialism, a socialist econ- 
omy with an operating market and 
democratic forms of government, 
holds out a great appeal. The sput- 
niks have made their impact, but 
on the whole they are regarded as 
achievements of a concentration of 
resources, not as indicative of the 
average of the Soviet Union’s ability. 
The West still has a slight advantage 
in prestige. Biology is on the side 
of these young men, the more so as 
the war thinned out the ranks of the 
generation above them in age. If 
the West plays its cards well, Yugo- 
slavia may never return to Moscow’s 
orbit. But in this part of the world, 
the West is not known for its diplo- 
matic ability. 
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after a trip of 15 weeks which 
took me to eight countries (Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Switzerland 
one impression pre- 
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and Austria) 
dominates over a score of minor ones. 
Europe, like the fabled phoenix, has 
risen from the wartime ashes of de- 
struction, frustration and _ poverty 
and has become very much of a going 
concern. 

This successful recovery and ad- 
vance—in most cases, well beyond 
prewar standards of production, con- 
sumption and foreign trade—is one 
of the most conspicuous successes of 
the bipartisan foreign 
policy which initiated the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic alliance and 
which actively supported every Euro- 
pean move toward self-help and inter- 


American 


European co-operation. It also re- 
quires a revision of some out-of-date 
stereotypes in the American view of 
Europe. 

There has been a dramatic reversal 
of conditions since the time when 
Europe seemed foredoomed to in- 
definite economic dependence on the 
United States, when the theory of 
the “dollar gap” was popular among 
some economists. This theory was 
that Europe could never furnish an 
equivalent in goods and services for 
its essential imports from the U.S., 
Canada and other countries in the 
dollar Therefore, 
would either have to put Europe on 
a perpetual pension or accept the 
necessity of continuous discrimina- 
tion by Europeans against American 
goods. 

That theory today seems to be- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Economic Phoenix 
In Western Europe 


long with the dinosaurs. There is in- 
deed a “dollar gap”; but it is in 
Europe’s favor. The U.S. ran an un- 
favorable balance of international 
payments of $3.4 billion in 1958 and 
seems likely to end 1959 in the red 
to the tune of about $4 billion. 
Meanwhile European nations have 
been fattening their gold and dollar 
reserves. 

And when one visits European 
capitals and financial centers in 1959, 
the “sick man” among currencies is 
not the mark, or the pound, or even 
the French franc. The currency that 
is often spoken of with the greatest 
misgiving as to its immediate future 
is the dollar. This change is nothing 
short of revolutionary. 

And to a visitor who has seen all 
the visible signs of prosperity in one 
country after another, 
there is a suggestion of pathetic 
whistling in the dark about Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev’s boast 
that the Soviet Union will overtake 
the present U.S. standard of living. 
This reporter would place a sizable 
bet that more than one European 
(Great Britain, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Sweden are 
perhaps the best prospects) has a 
the next 


European 


country 


very fair chance within 
decade or so of matching present U.S. 
per capita standards in food, housing, 
consumer goods, automobiles, tele- 
vision sets and other appurtenances 
of modern living. By that time the 
U.S. will most probably have gone 
on to higher standards. All the men- 
tioned countries are far ahead of the 
Soviet Union today, not in space 
rockets, but in almost everything that 
ministers directly to individual com- 





fort and satisfaction, and 
every prospect that they will stay 
ahead, 

Under present conditions ‘here js 
a sound basis for Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert Anderson's sug. 
gestions that European 
should abolish remaining discrimina. 
tions against U.S. exports and playa 
larger role in plans for aid to under. 
developed areas. It might also be 
reasonable to propose a revision of 
certain financial arrangements in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
where these involve disproportion. 
ately heavy U.S. outlays of foreign 
exchange. At the same time. if we 
hope to hold our own in foreign 
trade in the more competitive era 
that lies ahead, we must check in- 
flationary trends and wasteful prac. 
tices that could have the effect of 
pricing us out of world markets. 

Europe in 1959 makes the impres- 
sion of becoming more federative 
and less socialist. The  six-nation 
Economic Community which includes 
the 165 million people of France, 
Germany, Italy and the Benelux 
countries is far more than an area 
of free trade. It 
nomi¢ federation and customs union, 
in which efforts are already being 
made to harmonize taxation and s0- 
cial benefit legislation. Great Britain 
is the principal partner in another 
group, the “Outer Seven,” which, 
like the six nations, will do away with 
trade barriers between each other 
within the next 10 years. 

The three straight victories of the 
Conservatives over Labor in England, 
of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’ 
Christian Democrats over the German 
Social Democrats, indicate a setback 
for European Socialism, even though 
conservative and moderate parties 
have accepted a good many social 


tnere js 


countries 


is a close eco 


welfare measures originally cham- 
pioned by Socialists. But in an in- 
creasingly prosperous Europe. na 
tionalization on a wholesale scale and 
all-out state planning have lost much 
of the appeal they possessed in the 
bleak years immediately after the 
end of the war. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Italian Literature in Limbo 


By Gabriel Gersh 


NE SHOULD BE cautious about generalizing on the 
0 present state of Italian writing, for generalizations 
about Italian writing are apt to be as false as generaliza- 
tions about anything else in Italy. Here is not one country 
but four or five. Is Florence the present literary capital 
of Italy because it is there that /1 Ponte, the most en- 
lightened magazine in the country, is produced? Or 
should it be Milan because it is the home of many of 
Italy’s leading poets? Rome, indolent and indifferent as 
always, is hardly a candidate for the title, but that does 
not mean that it has nothing to contribute to the sum 
total of Italian literary achievement. 

The truth is that literary activity—in the sense of 
writing, reading, reviewing and discussing—has never 
been a strong point of Italian culture. Less logical and 
expressive than the French, the Italians prefer news- 
papers and magazines to books. Their intellectualism 
seems to breed only in a somewhat rarified atmosphere, 
instead of being, as in France, an almost continuous 
growth. Though it sounds a curious thing to say, about 
Italy of all countries, the role of the writer is a dis- 
couraging one today. The literary market is limited. 
Not only are there few people who read books (one 
seldom sees anyone with a book in a train or in a park), 
but the outlets for literary expression are few. Perhaps 
this explains why so many writers supplement their in- 
come by working for the mass media or by pursuing 
another career. 

Unlike England, for example, there is no category 
of writers in Italy who produce the kind of light litera- 
ture—popular novels, easy biographies or thrillers— 
that people enjoy reading for diversion. In Italy there 
are only two categories of writers: good writers and, 
immediately below them, the mediocre or bad writers. 
Naturally, it is the first category which absorbs the 
cream of the reading public—a much smaller section 
than in the United States—since Italy is a poorer 
country, 

In Jtaly, although books are cheaper than in the United 
States and England, they still represent something of a 
luxury for the middle class, the real stronghold of Italian 
cultural life. Therefore, the Italian writer cannot earn 
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a living by his writing alone as long as two classes are 
absent from the reading public—the nouveau riche who 
could read but do not wish to do so, and the poor 
peasants and workers who often like to read but cannot 
afford to do so. 

Another reason for the Italian novelists’ small public 
is the provincialism of Italian writing. Perhaps the middle 
class might be persuaded to read more if they felt the 
nation growing in its literature, and if they met in the 
new novels the Italian, rather than the Milanese, the 
Sicilian or the Roman. There is a human concept of the 
“Italian” which needs to be transfixed in literature and 
which the Italian writer has never been able to achieve. 

Owing to the regional quality of Italian life, there is 
no such thing as a school of writers with any common 
background of habits or aims. The French tradition of 
literary movements and groups is completely lacking. 
To add to the difficulties of Italian writers is the shifting 
political, economic and social environment. Fascism, the 
ravages of war, the threat of Communism, the instability 
of postwar governments—all these have had their im- 
pact on Italian writers. One of the few generalizations 
which can be made with any degree of safety concerns 
the political outlook of young writers. If they have any 
political feelings they tend to be of the Left. Cesare 
Pavese, one of the most outstanding figures on the 
literary scene until his death, was an intellectual (though 
far from conforming) Communist. Carlo Levi, whose 
work is well-known outside of Italy, is or was a fiercely 
self-conscious exponent of the Action party, the noble but 
Utopian movement which, so many people thought im- 
mediately after the war, would point the way toward 
the reconstruction of Italian society on the basis of social 
and economic justice. A group of intelligent people 
gathered together today will more than likely be dis- 
cussing politics rather than books, though by now the 
monopoly the Left enjoyed in the world of the intelli- 
gentsia has been weakened. 

As a poet and critic, Pavese, who probably would have 
achieved world fame had he been alive today, must oc- 
cupy an important place in any survey of the achieve- 
ments of the postwar writers, though his critically in- 
trospective approach had, by the time of his death, led 
him no farther toward what he was searching for in- 
tellectually than his Communism had satisfied his politi- 
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cal urges. Pavese was quite familiar with English litera- 
ture—he translated Moll Flanders into Italian—and as 
with many postwar Italian writers the work of the 
American writers had a deep and, most Italian literary 
critics would agree, a harmful effect on him. Italians 
are not natural novelists (except, of course, Alberto 
Moravia) but they are wonderful story-tellers. Un- 
fortunately, this is where the American “tough” influence 
has wrought such damage. The slice-of-life technique is 
only effective if it is restricted to one particular aspect 
such as the sexual impulse, or—an obsession with post- 
war Italiaa writers—the adolescent’s problems of adapt- 
ing himself to society. 

In spite of these reservations, Pavese, while occupying 
an isolated and not easily definable position in the 
world of letters, looms as a giant figure on the literary 
scene where other figures are hard to discern. His out- 
put included many novels and short stories—some of 
the latter are very good—while his poems, published after 
his death, bear a resemblance to those of the French 
symbolist poets. 

Another writer who is refreshingly free from this 
American influence is Mario Soldati, one of the most 
widely read authors in Italy. His output includes many 
short stories, a few of which concern his upbringing in 
a Jesuit school. Even more notable are his novellas, in 
which the art of storytelling reaches the highest level of 
literary merit. One of his stories, “The Green Jacket,” 
reveals how a famous conductor, in hiding during the 
war, was concealed by some monks, At the monastery, 
where he is silent about his achievements, he meets an- 
other musician who is pointed out as a musical genius. 
After the war, the great conductor returns to his rostrum 
one night, only to find the face of the musician looking 
up at him from the orchestra pit. It is too much for 
him and he is unable to continue the concert. It sounds, 
and indeed is, simple, but it is told with Italian maturity 
and sophistication and flair for humor and wit, and be- 
comes in Soldati’s hands a little masterpiece worthy of 
a place in the most distinguished anthology of short 
stories. 

Any survey of present-day Italian writing would not 
be complete if it failed to mention another young writer 
of promise—Pier Paolo Pasolini. His work shows a 
wider conception of art and a greater maturity of lan- 
guage than many of his contemporaries. He, too, is a 
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neo-realist, but in a more sincere and poetic way. In 
his The Life of Boys, the reader lives through a tragic 
day with Roman boys, tainted with vice and the ill-effects 
of poverty, set against the background of a sacred yet 
corrupt city. His use of language, the interpolation of 
Roman dialect in varied, spontaneous dialogue, makes 
his novel the most exciting experiment in years. Among 
the other younger writers should be mentioned Georgio 
Bassani, whose short stories (“Plague on the Via Maz. 
zini” appeared in Commentary) show considerable talent 
and an obvious derivation from the style and texture of 
Henry James. Bassani is one of the editors of Botteghe 
Oscure, the tri-lingual review published every six months 
in Rome which, with a great deal of imagination, gives 
a much needed opportunity to young writers and poets 
to get their work into print. 

If some of the foregoing strictures seem somewhat 
critical, this is only because of the disappointment which, 
after the promise of the first postwar years, then set 
in for Italian writing. The postwar literary revival was 
indeed hopeful. Moravia, Vittorini, Soldati, Levi, Pavese, 
to mention six almost at random out of a long list, 
seemed to be pointing the way to something new and 
vital. What has happened to that promise? Why haven't 
the postwar Italian writers fulfilled the expectations of 
those who had predicted a new literary renaissance? It 
seems, rather like the ending of one of the novelle which 
is a traditional Italian literary form, to have petered 
out without any successor having arrived on the scene. 

Perhaps the brightest hope for Italian writing at the 
moment is Fortunato Seminara. His major book, The 
Tenant Farm, is a remarkable piece of work. It is about 
the wastelands of Calabria, where incredible poverty is 
combined with proud hospitality, ancient traditions and 
beautiful scenery. Yet even this is not wholly satisfactory. 
There must be an end somewhere to atmosphere writing 
about Italian peasants and their problems—a form of 
writing which began with Silone and Levi almost as a 
social protest against the conditions they were describing, 
but which has now become an art form. Surely, this sort 
of atmosphere writing has been overdone, and new forms 
of literary expression must be found to describe the plight 
of the Italian masses in the age of the H-bomb and mass 
culture. 

Yet there is no reason to despair totally of Italian 
literature’s future prospects. The younger literary genera- 
tion in Italy is—and in many ways they are in this no 
different from their contemporaries in other countries— 
still searching for a way out of the present literary im- 
passe and for a form of literary style and expression in 
which they can fully realize themselves. Given all the 
difficulties, of which the lack of a receptive public is 
the major one, it appears likely that they will continue 
their quest for some time. Perhaps out of this quest 
will come a literature worthy of their country’s past 
achievements in the arts. 
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A Pro-Colon View of Algeria 


Algeria in Turmoil: A History of the Rebellion. 


By Michael Clark. 
Praeger. 466 pp. $6.00. 


THE JACKET of this book (which 
might just as aptly have been titled 
Michael Clark in Turmoil) fails to 
mention that the author is married 
to a Frenchwoman from Algiers, that 
the National Liberation Front (FLN) 
burned his farm in Algeria or that 
he was removed from his North 
African assignment by the New York 
Times because of the many com- 
plaints against his prejudiced re- 
porting. Such information should 
have been noted, for it would have 
helped the uninitiated reader to 
understand the whys and_ wherefores 
of this long treatise against the FLN, 
Arabs, nationalism, almost 40,000,- 
000 Frenchmen and just about every- 
body who does not share the peculiar 
pro-colon propensities of the author. 

The book purports to be a history 
of the Algerian rebellion. But al- 
though it does give some informa- 
tion concerning the evolution of 
Messali Hadj’s Mouvement pour le 
Triomphe des Libertés Democratiques 
and of the FLN, it is mainly a 
chronicle of the abuses committed, 
or allegedly committed, by the latter 
since the launching of the war five 
years ago. As Clark himself states, 
“No one could be more convinced 
than I that the Algerian rebellion is 
an attack on the ordinary decencies 
of life.” This about sums up Algerian 
nationalism as far as he is concerned, 
and in proving his point, hardly one 
act of destruction goes unmentioned, 
hardly one mutilated corpse goes un- 
mourned, 

Much of this data, if presented in 
counterpoint to colon misdeeds 
during the same period, might have 
been useful both in dispersing the 
illusions of idealists who tend to ex- 
cuse anything done in the name of 
nationalism, and in presenting a true 
Picture of the horror that is the Al- 
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gerian war. Here, however, it is used 
merely to justify the continued mas- 
tery of Algeria’s nine million Mos- 
lems by the one million Europeans. 

Writing with an emotionalism 
worthy of the Radio Cairo he so de- 
plores, Clark repeats the old colon 
theses that the revolt is simply the 
mischief of a handful of Egyptian- 
led terrorists, that the great majority 
of Algerian Moslems are still indif- 
ferent, or opposed, to independence, 
and that they still accept European 
domination as “part of the scenery.” 
What they should have, he claims, is 
a “racial partnership” based on the 
superior status of the Europeans. 
(“Since there are two communities in 
Algeria, one is bound to dominate 
the other unless parity and equality 
are the rule in all institutions com- 
mon to both. When, I wonder, will 
it be realized that an ethnic majority 
is vastly different from a_ political 
majority, and that it is no more pos- 
sible to give the Moslem community 
majority representation in Algeria 
than it is to give a populous country 
majority representation in an assem- 
bly, or in a partnership, of na- 
tions?”) That the revolt has proven 
to be too big to control is apparently 
due to the mistakes and machinations 
of a conglomeration of people from 
Calais to Kabul to Cairo, all of whom 
seem hell-bent on making life as 
miserable as possible for the Algerian 
colons. 

“Mendés-France’s deceit” in grant- 
ing autonomy to Tunisia (which, 
“although smaller, is the same kind 
of a country as Algeria”) is largely 
to blame for jeopardizing the French 
position throughout North Africa. 
The vacillations of French Socialists 
and Radicals, the “weakness” of 
French Catholics (‘“‘and Protestants 
too,” we are reassured), and the 


blindness of French intellectuals (as 
well as of their uninformed com- 
patriots) also did their share in be- 
traying the colons. 

The hero of the piece is Jacques 
Soustelle, who had the courage to 
close his eyes to the rebellion while 
distributing economic and social pal- 
liatives. General DeLatour and Mar- 
shal Pierre-Alfonse Juin are fine 
types also, as are some of the colon 
senators, and Generals Raoul Salan 
and Jacques Massu appear to mean 
well. But woe unto General Henri 
Catroux, who felt that World War 
II had brought to an end the classic 
age of colonialism! 

One of the pets in the author’s 
great menagerie of bétes noires is 
Tunisian “dictator” Habib Bour- 
guiba, whose major crime (aside 
from being a Moslem North African) 
appears to be allowing Tunisia to 
border on Algeria, thus facilitating 
his aid to the fellagas. That the last 
thing Bourguiba originally desired 
was to become involved in this war, 
and that he has done everything pos- 
sible to orient the FLN to the West 
and to bring about a cease-fire on 
terms favorable to France, is unmen- 
tioned. 

But Frenchmen and North Africans 
are not the only people Clark blames 
for the colons’ plight. American jour- 
nalists, who, it is claimed, repeat 
the anti-French propaganda given 
them by American embassy officials, 
have done their bit. But their mis- 
chief pales into insignificance when 
compared with the misdeeds of an- 
other American, Irving Brown. 
Having helped to organize Algerian 
workers, and to bring the non-Com- 
munist, pro-FLN syndicat into the 
ICFTU, Brown is held responsible 
for hurting not only the colons, but 
the Moslem workers as well. For only 





French beneficence, Clark claims, and 
not union organization, can help the 
underpaid and unemployed. As 
“proof,” he cites the case of the 
Tunisian workers, whom Brown also 
assisted, asserting that they are no 
better off economically now than 
under the French protectorate. In 
making his calculations, he ignores 
such factors as the better working 
and higher standards 
under which Tunisian laborers now 
work, as well as the political prob- 
lems with France and Algeria which 
contribute 
woes. 


conditions 


to Tunisia’s economic 


In sum, the book gives a com- 
pletely one-sided picture of the Al- 
gerian problem. As such, of course, 
it is valuable, for Americans seldom 
have the opportunity to view the 
rancor and_ semi-hysteria which 
characterizes the colon mentality. But 
for a better-rounded picture, I sug- 
gest that Americans interested in Al- 
geria read some statements by French 
politicians and intellectuals, Catholics 
(and Protestants), de Gaulle, Ameri- 
can journalists or even Irving Brown, 
all of whom have learned things 
which have apparently escaped 


Michael Clark. 





Polish Paradox 


Frozen Revolution. 
By Frank Gibney. 
Farrar, Straus. 269 pp. $4.75. 


IT IS ASTONISHING to find that a 
man like Frank Gibney, with no 
previous association with Poland, 
could write this profound and many- 
faceted book after such a short stay 
in that country, But the nation capti- 
vated Gibney with its charm, its sense 
of humor and its determination to 
fight, and these are set down for the 
reader with objectivity, freshness and 
originality. 

Gibney shows that a few weeks 
spent in a new country by a man 
with an open mind and heart, with 
an intellectual background and with 
a fine writing talent, may result in a 
significant work. Gibney’s short, suc- 
cessful excursions into Poland’s his- 
tory contribute a number of relevant 
comparisons with the present which 
say more than any lengthy discus- 
sions. For example, he compares the 
moral significance to the Poles of 
the Russian Orthodox Church—built 
by the Tsars in the heart of Warsaw 
and torn down after Poland regained 
its independence in 1918—with the 
Palace of Culture—built by Stalin 
and now harshly dominating the land- 
scape of Warsaw. In sum, Gibney was 
able to gain a special perspective 
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which a Polish writer, burdened in 
some measure by his subjectivity, 
could not attain. 

Gibney’s vast political knowledge 
is especially evident in the brief 
syntheses into which he arranges the 
paradoxes of the Polish situation and 
the ideological brain twisters created 
by the clash of the national liberation 
movement with the alien system of 
Communism. The chapters devoted to 
the search for a modus vivendi be- 
tween these forces, the efforts to 
camouflage the gains of the libera- 
tion movement under the bearskin of 
Communism, the groping for the 
permissible limit beyond which one 
dare not go—these are the most 
fascinating parts of Frozen Revolu- 
tion. 

Gibney is excellent in his descrip- 
tions of the conditions within the 
Polish Communist party and _ its 
division into the Polish and Moscow 
groups, of the intellectual rebellion 
in literature, art and science, and of 
the cautious of Cardinal 
Wyszynski. His presentation of the 
differences between Poland on paper 
—as it appears in the plans of the 
Communists—and Poland in reality 
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does honor to Gibney’s qualities of 
observation and analysis. He gives 
the reader not only material which 
he himself has digested and ap. 
praised, but in many cases. when 
raw material speaks for itself, he 
gives it in the original, quoting the 
poet, Adam Wazyk, the philosopher, 
Leszek Kolakowski, and the Com. 
munist writer, Wictor Woroszylksi, 

However, Frozen Revolution is a 
book dictated by emotion as well as 
wisdom. I would be the last to 
criticize Gibney for succumbing to 
the charm of the Polish struggle and 
atmosphere, but in many cases he 
has overestimated the people and the 
events. In spite of the fact that Gib- 
ney’s appraisal of Party Secretary 
Wladyslaw Gomulka is qualified 
by many “buts,” in the last analysis 
Gomulka emerges as a sincere fighter 
for Poland’s independence. 

Gibney’s trouble here is that he 
fails to indicate that Gomulka would 
ever sacrifice himself and Commu 
nism for independence. Instead, the 
factors so abundantly cited in Frozen 
Revolution tend to show that Gomul- 
ka strives, at most, for a degree of 
independence that would not en 
danger the Communist system as he 
conceives it. Gomulka proved it 
clearly by his merciless liquidation 
in 1945-47 of the anti-Communist 
Peasant party, a party which wanted 
to save at least the remnants of in- 
dependence and democracy. 

To Gomulka, the Communist sys 
tem is not, as it is to thousands of 
Poles, camouflage which protects the 
country from greater Soviet inter- 
ference, but the system which he 
wishes for Poland. So, clearly, if 
the withdrawal of the Soviet army 
from Poland would bring the fall of 
Communism in Poland, Gomulka 
would prefer to have that army re- 
main. And in a country where alien 
troops remain against the will of the 
nation, there can be no real inde- 
pendence. 

Recent events add their comments. 
It is true that Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, on his last visit to 
Poland, rebuked the local Stalinists 
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and confirmed the right of the Poles 
to their own road to “socialism,” 
but at the same time he promoted the 
recently organized “farmers’ circles” 
which show a tendency toward the 
return to collectivization. Censorship 
has increased and books by writers 


deviating from the Party line are 
not being published. Factory work- 
ers’ councils have been transformed 
into Workers’ Conferences, in which 
Communists from the factory Party 
cell and labor unions prevail. 

I am afraid, therefore, that if the 


sheet of ice which froze the revolu- 
tion begins to break, it will not be 
because of the warmer climate in 
East-West relationships, but because 
of the pressure of the huge glacier 
which, just as it did ages ago, moves 
westward and endangers Europe. 





A Spokesman of His ‘Times 


Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt. 


By John Cruickshank. 
Oxford. 249 pp. $5.75. 


In A WORK on capital punishment 
on which he collaborated with Arthur 
Koestler, Camus says something 
poignant about his father. It seems 
that the worthy gentleman, himself 
destined to a cruel end (he died in 
the Battle of the Marne in 1914), 
went with some others to witness the 
execution of a man for whom, as the 
saying had it, “the guillotine was too 
good.” In due time the amateur 
penologist returned home _horror- 
stricken, violently sick. “He had just 
discovered,” Camus goes on, “the 
reality which lay behind the high- 
sounding phrases which disguised 
it.” 

An additional irony, of course, is 
thal our narrator was no less destined, 
though on a philosophical level, to 
repeat the experience described. For 
when he in due time went forth to 
the raree show provided for his 
generation, it did not take long for 
him also to return horrified, sick at 
the discovery that behind the phrases 
the reality still was death. 

This reality is omnipresent in 
Camus’ works—whether in early ones 
like Noces, The Myth of Sisyphus, 
The Stranger, The Plague, Caligula, 
or in those of his maturity, The Rebel, 
The Fall, Exile and the Kingdom, 
The Just Assassins, or even in his 
adaptations from Dostoevski and the 
like. And if John Cruickshank were 
biographically minded like his fellow 
Englishman, John Atkins, he might 
well have built Albert Camus and the 
Literature of Revolt about it. But 
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being the university lecturer that he 
is, he has very properly elected to 
work in his own sphere. The result 
is as elaborate a lectorial exegesis of 
Camus’ ideas and their significance 
for our times as we are likely to get. 

Cruickshank’s introductory chapter 
is both a prelude on the nature of 
Camus and an extended account of 
his progress from slum boy in Al- 
geria to mentor of a generation in 
France. But comprehensive as the 
recital is—and there are details as 
specific as Camus’ horror of cock- 
roaches or his reading of Gide, Mal- 
raux and Montherland among others 
—inexplicably there is no reference 
to the relationship that must exist be- 
tween his oft-referred-to exposé of 
social conditions in the Kabylia dis- 
trict of Algeria and George Orwell’s 
earlier survey of underprivilege in 
the north of England. Incidentally, 
The Road to Wigan Pier was a Left 
Book Club publication in 1937 and 
there is every reason to believe that 
Camus knew of it by 1939. 

The three main sections of Albert 
Camus—‘“Revolt as an Attitude to 
Life,”’ “Revolt and Politics” and “Re- 
volt and Literature”—analyze and in- 
terpret the elements of that stream 
of intellection which to Cruikshank, 
as in varying degree to his predeces- 
sors. is the raison d’étre for a study 
of Camus. 

Cruickshank is a worker in the 
best pragmatic English tradition. 
If he thinks Camus is consistent he 
says so. If he believes something is 


unsatisfactory he names it. As a re- 
sult he can see the suitability of 
“plague” as a symbol for the Oc- 
cupation but still comment on its 
lack of pertinence for moral dilem- 
mas that were involved, Or, when he 
deals with more human matters like 
the quarrel between Camus and 
Sartre, he can accept it as something 
personal and yet make us understand 
it as a coming to grips of forces 
in a land where writer and ideological 
stand are inseparable. 

Cruickshank applies himself in 
this spirit to the host of themes that 
exercise Camus—the isolation of the 
individual, the hostility of nature, 
the decline of traditional absolutes, 
the failures of Marxism, the urgen- 
cies of absurdity, revolt, evil, 
atheism, paganism and moderation. 
He achieves a lucid, ideational pres- 
entation of a man who is torn be- 
tween a love of life neo-Grecian and 
Mozartian, and the necessity of living 
it according to values that, to adapt 
an outcry of James Joyce’s, must be 
forged anew in the smithy of his own 
soul. 

It is a presentation which amply 
justifies Cruickshank in his con- 
clusion that Camus is both “a spokes- 
man and symptom of his times” and 
“a novelist and dramatist who is 
deeply concerned to understand man’s 
nature and his place in the world.” 
Not unexpectedly also, it is a pres- 
entation which has a great deal to 
offer not only to new readers of 
Camus but to old ones as well. 
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Bookshelf Briefs 


Adventures of a Biographer. 
By Catherine Drinker Bowen. 
Little, Brown. 235 pp. $4.00. 


Mrs. Bowen, biographer of Tchai- 
kowsky, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, John Adams and, most re- 
cently, Sir Edward Coke, 
reminisces and reflects upon her 
craft. She takes issue with those 
who regard biography as an inferior 
form of history (a 17th century his- 
torian who apologized for having 
“deviated and descended from the 
Dignity of an Historian, and volun- 
tarily fallen into the lower class of 
Biographers, Annalists, etc.”), and 
with those who think passion has no 
place in either history or biography. 
(Another 17th century writer pref- 
aced his work: “I expect it will be 
objected against me, that in writing 
this History, I have sometimes been 
transported into an Heat unbecoming 
an Historian: I answer, that it may 
happen a Man may be angry, and not 
sin.”) Mrs. Bowen thinks it not de- 
meaning to write biographies, and 
not sinful to write in heat. 


here 


The Last Years of Napoleon. 
By Ralph Korngold. 
Harcourt, Brace. 429 pp. $6.75. 


Ralph Korngold is another histo- 
rian-cum-biographer who need make 
no apologies for his calling. Yet his 
latest book raises the suspicion that 
not all biographies, however respecta- 
bly researched, are worthy of the 
historian’s labor. Napoleon in exile 
at St. Helena is reduced in this study 
to the level of any other minor 
curiosity, and the details of his 
domestic arrangements (gold table 
service, seating arrangement by for- 
mal precedence and a mansion in- 
fested with rats) and of his relations 
with his retinue and with the Gov- 
ernor of the island (Napoleon was as 
vulgar, inconsiderate and tyrannical 
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as always) are sometimes diverting 
but never memorable. Napoleon out 
of power was also outside history, 
and his character became more petty 
as his authority diminished. This is 
not, however, the opinion of the au- 
thor, whose sympathy for the heroes 
of the Revolution—for Napoleon as 
for Robespierre—is unfailing. 


Asa Gray. 
By A. Hunter Dupree. 
Harvard University. 505 pp. $7.50. 


Adventurous Alliance. 
By Louise Hall Tharp. 
Little, Brown. 354 pp. $5.00. 


By coincidence, in this centenary 
year of the Origin of Species, there 
have appeared biographies of the 
leading American protagonists in the 
Darwinian controversy: botanist Asa 
Gray and zoologist Louis Agassiz. In 
the lives of these men are prefigured 
some of the complexities and am- 
biguities of Darwinism: Asa Gray, 
Darwin’s greatest American cham- 
pion, was the more orthodox, even 
Evangelical, in religion; Agassiz, 
Darwin’s bitter opponent, was the 
more brilliant scientist, the more suc- 
cessful professionally. It was Agassiz, 
Swiss by origin, whose repugnance to 
Darwinism came partly from his 
“racist” convictions (the theory that 
the races, having been separately 
created by God, were unrelated to 
each other); while Gray, steeped in 
the racist experience of America, was 
attracted to Darwin’s theory because 
it suggested the kinship of all races. 

The two books also illustrate the 
difference between two kinds of 
scholarly biographies, both contain- 
ing the usual paraphernalia of quota- 
tions, footnotes and bibliography. 
The first, the life of Gray, is thought- 
ful as well as documented, interesting 
in ideas as much as facts, capable of 
developing a line of thought as well 





as a line of chronology. The Agassiz 
biography, on the other hand, with 
an overweening respect for trivia, 
manages to chronicle his life ip 
great detail without ever mentioning 
the Origin by name, and with only 
the most cursory, noncommittal 
references to the theory that con 
vulsed the world and was the sub. 
ject of some of Agassiz’ most pas. 
sionate writing. 


Nobel. 
Nicholas Halasz. 
Orion. 221 pp. $4.50. 


Alfred Nobel 
sentence of a mock autobiography: 
“His miserable existence should have 
been terminated at birth by a humane 
doctor as he drew his first howling 
breath.” This is hardly what one ex. 
pected either from the hard-headed 
inventor of dynamite and founder of 
an industrial empire, or from the 
idealistic sponsor of peace prizes and 
scientific and literary competitions. 
The sense of ambiguity and am. 
bivalence runs through this fasci- 
nating biography. “I wish I could 
produce,” Nobel wrote, “a substance 
or machine of such frightful efficacy 
for wholesale devastation that wars 
should thereby become altogether 
impossible.” And again: “It is rather 
fiendish things we are working on, 
but they are so interesting as purely 
technical problems and so completely 
technical as well as so clear of all 
financial and commercial considera- 
tions that they are doubly fasci- 
nating.” Nobel’s life might be trans- 
ferred in its entirety into the annals 
of psychoanalysis. It has everything 
—from a sickly childhood, to an over- 
possessive mother, a father with 
whom he was in professional con: 
petition (to say nothing of the more 
classical rivalry), the death of 4 
younger brother in his laboratory 
(it is undecided whether this was the 
result of his own or the father’s 
negligence), sexual incapacity and 
his “one and only wish: not to be 


buried alive.” 


—GERTRUDE HiMMELFARB 


wrote the first 
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SHIPLEY 


Tonight We Improvise. By Luigi Piran- 
dello. Translated by Claude Fredericks. 
Directed and designed by Julian Beck. 
Presented in repertoire by and at The 
Living Theater. 


N THE THEATER, Nobel Prize-win- 
ner Luigi Pirandello has been 
the prime explorer of the tenuous 
border line between life and art. Art, 
say many critics, imitates nature. 
Life, say fewer but no less astute 
observers, strives to imitate art. 
Pirandello suggests that there is a 
haunting region where you cannot 
tell the two apart. 

Note that he is in no way dog- 
matic. He does not seek to make up 
your mind. He shows you events and 
situations; you may—if you are suf- 
ficiently presumptuous—judge them. 
What you see in them depends upon 
what you may be. Pirandello will 
not tip the scales; as one of his 
titles puts it: “Right you are—if you 
think you are.” 

Pirandello’s most complete ex- 
plorations of the range where art 
and life commingle are the well- 
known Six Characters in Search of 
an Author and the even more enter- 
taining Tonight We Improvise. In 
the former, six characters, tossed 
aside by their author, break in upon 
a director and insist that their story 
be completed. In the latter, a com- 
pany of players, told by the director 
to forget the script and to improvise, 
begin to live their parts, throw out 
the director, and complete their 
story, 

Tonight We Improvise is the latest 
production of The Living Theater, 
Whose repertoire has been making 
off-Broadway history. In a sparking 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Fertile Fusion 


Of Art and Life 


translation by Claude Fredericks, 
deftly directed by Julian Beck, the 
harum-scarum incidents spin across 
footlights into the audience, and out 
into the lobby at intermission, until 
with theatrical assurance the author 
goes onstage again for a deeply 
moving scene—then in a_ sudden 
finale swoops back to the entangle- 
ment of life in art. 

The evening begins with the di- 
rector explaining to the audience that 
today the author is negligible. The 
director should dismiss the writer, set 
the actors rolling, and—actors plant- 
ed in the audience start to heckle. 
Julian Beck seems a man of un- 
strained good will and patience; he 
will have the actors out, to introduce 
them. But the first actor he calls, 
Alan Ansara, objects. He has already 
begun to put himself into the part, 
he protests; he is not Alan, he is 
Rico. Rico is coming to life, and must 
neither be interrupted nor ordered 
about. 

Somehow the players get started 
with the story of the La Croce family. 
The engineer father is cuckolded by 
his bossy wife, and dismayed by his 
four wanton daughters, who are 
giving the young men of their 
Sicilian town untold pleasure, ex- 
cept for jealous Rico, who wanis 
Mommina all for himself. He marries 
her, then sets her in the prison of 
his jealousy, shrouding her in re- 
proaches of her past. Rico’s fancies 
of the things she used to do with 
other men crush Mommina, despite 
the drab fidelity of her wedded years. 
Imagination is more powerful than 
reality, 

At the end of this story the direc- 


tor, whom the actors have thrown 
out, pops in again and tells them 
they’ve done a good job. At once 
they protest. Some demand set 
speeches, precise lines to memorize: 
What’s an actor for? And as the 
wrangling begins again, the final 
curtain falls. 

To make clear the play’s Sicilian 
setting, we are shown a motion pic- 
ture that is a whirr of meaningless 
colors and lines that would curdle the 
abstract blood in Cocteau’s Blood of 
a Poet. The boys take the La Croce 
girls to a show; they go off—and 
come to our theater. Down the aisle 
they flaunt their noisy way, looking 
for their seats, variously tangling 
themselves with our lives in front of 
the travesty of Pagliacci that has 
somehow gotten onto the stage. 
During intermission, the characters 
of the play are in the lobby with the 
rest of us. Near a drinking-fountain, 
Rico continues his jealous quarrel 
with Mommina. 

Other problems of art break into 
the story. Papa La Croce, his shirt 
dyed deep with blood, interrupts his 
death scene to complain that those 
onstage ignore his dying entrance. 
They protest that they must act as 
they feel—no one paid any attention 
to him while he was alive; why 
bother with him, dying?—and sev- 
eral versions are proposed before the 
story moves on. But before it ends, 
the playwright pulls 15 full minutes 
of sincere and poignant emotion, as 
the imprisoned Mommina sets her 
child on the floor and before the 
silent infant tries to recreate her 
joyous past. Actress Judith Malina 
rises in this scene to deeply moving 
art, 

The fresh translation, the under- 
standing direction and the con- 
cordant company, make this the best 
Pirandello production New York has 
seen in a score of years. There may 
seem a measure of presumption in 
one company’s pre-empting “The 
Living Theater” as its name, but 
there is no doubt that in this pro- 
duction art and life have made a 
fertile fusion. 
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STEEL CRISIS 


Edward Engberg claims that “The Real 
Crisis in Steel” (NL, November 9) 
management's right to replace men with ma- 
chines, but its right to displace one kind of 
employe, the production worker, with 
kinds, chiefly salesmen and the civil servants 


“is not 


other 


of management.” 


Yes, the real crisis is the right to manage. 
But Engberg’s over-simplification is frivolous, 
and argues for the union’s right to mismanage, 
to prevent increases in productivity by con- 
fusing featherbedding with inefficiency, and 
also with executive remuneration and_ benefits 
(due largely to high progressive income taxes). 

Increases in productivity, arising from auto- 
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mation (which is, 
of labor), production workers and 
more non-production workers, as in preprodue. 
tion and support functions. Also, increases jp 
productivity make possible more research and 
“overhead” services, which British 
Colin Clark characterizes as 
tries,” 


by definition, displacement 
mean fewer 


economist 
“tertiary indus. 
whose expansion he considers inevitable 
with technological progress. 

Thus, to “overhead” 
labor force is to choke off increases in direct 
worker productivity, just as profit restrictions 
do, or the establishment of unnecessary funds 
(Engberg’s recipe), could be used in 
necessary mechanization at a rate consistent 
with normal worker turnover. 

Engberg’s frivolity is revealed by his refer. 
ence to “the civil 


impose restrictions on 


which 


servants of management,” 
These employes, unlike Government employes 
supported through coercive taxes and without 
risk of discharge, have their jobs to lose in 
making incorrect decisions and in ceasing to 
life of their com 
panies. Largely for this reason, Engberg’s “civil 
servants of management” 


contribute to the economic 


have started to union 
ize, for their own featherbedding. 

The real crisis stems not from the changing 
of the labor force but from the 
effects of Steelworkers’ President David Me- 
Donald’s demands that plants which do not 
mechanize “ This used to 
be the result of competition rather than of 
conspiratorial power, which is clearly illegal 
in industry and is certainly for a 
union, 


composition 


have no right to exist.” 


immoral 
since it does not give marginal com- 
panies the opportunity to survive in the absence 
of a price increase because of union-imposed 
featherbedding. Fully offsetting price increases 
will spread the unemployment effect among all 
companies; only partially offsetting price in 
creases will concentrate the unemployment in 
whole companies, marginal not because of et 
cessive overhead but insufficient mechanization, 
vertical integration and relief from union en 
croachment. 


Pittsburgh ARTHUR QO. SHARRON 


CORRECTION 


I would like to correct an error I made it 
my column, “Radio Liberty on the Air” (NL 
November 16). In Munich, where the article 
was written, the emphasis was on the change 
of the name of the radio station from “Radio 
Liberation” to “Radio Liberty,” and the reasons 
for this change. I assumed, and reported in the 
article, that the 
America which 


name of the committee it 
backs been 
changed in the same way. This is not the case; 


the station had 


the committee still retains the name “Com 
mittee for Liberation.” 
Cambridge WittrAmM Henry CHAMBERLIN 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


CATHOLIC PRESIDENT 


In his “The Presidency and the Church” 
(NL, November 9), Lewis S. Feuer basically 
js not so much concerned over the possible 
election of a Catholic as he is that someone 
may get into the White House who really be- 
lieves that mankind might survive its own 
humanity. And, like most of those who hold 
his selfish, frightened, fundamentally inhuman 
view of the “population explosion,” he doggedly 
ignores the irony of it: While “the population 
increase is frustrating the effort to raise the 
standard of living in such countries as India,” 
the mechanical measures he favors to raise the 
standard of living would frustrate life itself. 
Dobbins Air Base, Ga. Lv. Buck A. Harriss 


I believe Lewis Feuer erred in referring to 
India’s former Minister of Health, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur (a woman), as a Catholic. Accord- 
ing to my information, she was an Anglican of 
the strongly Catholic type. Until recently, 
Anglican opposition to contraception was a 
serious force. The Lambeth Conference of 
1920 came out against it; and though the 
1930 Conference retracted the stand, it did so 
only in a hesitant and confused manner, by a 
small majority and with many abstentions. I do 
not know of any other “official approval.” Angli- 
can Bishop James Pike of San Francisco speaks 
only for himself. 

George N. Shuster’s reply to Feuer is disap- 
pointing. In the metaphysical sense, Roman 
Catholic teaching on this subject is of course 
not “dogmatic.” But is not a pronouncement by 
the Pope as to “natural and divine law” dog- 
matic for practical purposes? No Roman 
Catholic statement I have ever seen before 
based the teaching on Biblical injunction plus 
experience: These were brought in as sup- 
ports, but the primary basis was _ theoretical 
principle—“the immediate end of a natural act 
must not be frustrated.” 


Buffalo C. I. CiLariimn 


VIETNAM 


I would like to commend Wesley R. Fishel 
for his article, “Vietnam’s Democratic One-Man 
Rule” (NL, November 2). From what I was 
able to learn in a brief visit in Vietnam last 
year, the country is making continuous prog- 
tess. President Ngo Dinh Diem is so dedicated 
to the work to which he has committed him- 
self that it consumes his entire life. 

I think, as the author brought out, that we 
fail to realize sometimes that democracy in 
America has roots, and the tree of democracy 
Catnot automatically be grafted full-grown on 
to quite a different set of roots. 

Searcy, Arkansas James D. BALes 
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